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&@ Wirtn this Number of HarPer’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratu- 
itously an E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
with the second installment of LorD 
Lytron’s fascinating Novel, 

“THE PARISIANS,” 


commenced in the WeEkty for March 
29. This work has been received with 
extraordinary favor by the reading pub- 
_lic, and will undoubtedly be one of the 
most popular of Lorp Lytron’s novels. 
A third installment of this admirable 
work will be given in a gratuitous Eicut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT to the next Number 
of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH 
BISHOPS. 
ROBABLY no statesman has ever met 
with a more unexpected rebuff from 
those whom he had always considered his 
chief supporters than Mr.GLaDsTONE. He 
has made the conciliation of the Roman Cath- 
olic interest almost the sole aim of his policy. 
To pacify the three or four millions of Cath- 
olic Irish, and silence the complaints of Irish 
bishops, he has labored with an assidity that 
he has scarcely bestowed upon the ipterests 
of the twenty millions of the Scotch and En- 
giish, or the hundred millions in British In- 
dia. Ireland has been the favored land upon 
which he has expended the blandishments 
of his peculiar form of liberalism and the 
ceaseless stream of his unrivaled eloquence. 
But it is rather Catholic than Protestant Ire- 
land that he has taken under his powerful 
protection. Indeed, so close have been his 
relations with Roman Catholic prelates, and 
so lenient his views of the papal policy, that 
many ardent Protestants have too hastily in- 
ferred that the Premier was himself secretly 
reconciled te the Roman Church. In 1870, 
to the alarm of many prudent men, when the 
Italians were throwing off the temporal rule, 
Mr. GLADSTONE hastened to offer the aid of 
his government to maintain “the dignity 
and the spiritual independence” of the pon- 
tiff, and certainly, for a liberal, showed little 
sympathy with the regeneration of Rome. 
He was accused of having become a papist, 
and with his usual haughty resolution re- 
fused to deny the rumor. He only ap- 
pealed to his past conduct and his writ- 
ings. His intellect, in fact, has always 
shown a tendency to theological discus- 
sion ; his first work was marked by a plain 
inclination to elevate the church above the 
state, and in his political conduct he has 
exhibited an unfailing tenderness for the 
whims, the complaints, and the growing 
claims of his friends the papal prelates. 
The disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
the chief measure of his recent policy, was 
‘received with natural favor by the Catholic 
bishops. His education act, establishing 
compulsory instruction and denominational 
schools, they supported with perhaps less 
ardor. At last he ventured upon a measure 
for the pacification of all Ireland. Trinity 
College, with its rich endowments and in- 
creasing revenues, had long excited the 
envy of the Catholic priesthood. They 
were eager to share in its opulence, and 
perhaps profit from its literary advantages. 
To gratify this apparent thirst of the Cath- 
olics for education, the Queen’s Colleges 
‘were established and Maynooth endowed. 
Still they were unsatisfied. The test was 
‘abandoned, and the advantages of Trinity 
were thrown open to all sects. Yet still the 
papal lovers of learning were full of com- 
plaints. They sent but a small array of 
students—a forlorn hope—to the Queen’s 
Colleges, and resisted all the allurements 
of. Trinity. The bishops had discovered 
that the books and lectures of Trinity did 
not accord with Catholic verity. “A school,” 
they exclaim, in their recent pastoral, 
“which is not in full harmony with the 
Church and with the Christian family is a 
most deadly foe to both.” And now Mr. 
GLADSTONE came forward with his latest 
. effort to satisfy the literary longings of the 
Catholic Irish. He proposed to found an 
immense edueational establishment, called 
the Irish University, in which Catholics 
should study only their own history and 
philosophy, Protestants a different series, 
and w hich should be endowed with a vast 
revenue from the spoliation of Trinity and 
the wrecks of the Established Church. 
Never Was there a scheme more imposing 
or less rational. Of the three or four mill- 
ions of Catholic [rish it is probable that not 
one-third of suitable age can read and write. 











The reason the Catholic youth had modest- 
ly avoided the Queen’s Colleges and the open 
fellowships of Trinity was because they had 
never mastered the elementary branches of 
learning. To begin the education of Cath- 
olic Ireland by creating an Oxford or a Pa- 
risian Latin Quarter at Dublin was a plain 
absurdity. Even the Romish priests were 
sensible of the Premier’s blunder, and mild- 
ly suggested, in a friendly note, that what 
the Catholic provinces wanted was “ suita- 
ble preparatory instruction.” ~Another fatal 
difficulty interposed. The Jesuit councils 
at Rome had laid their interdict on the 
whole project. They would have nothing 
but a Catholic university, controlled by 
bishop and priest. There should be no 
compromise. They would never suffer their 
students to be examined in books denounced 
in the Index, or submit their delicate and 
easily shaken faith to the destructive in- 
fluence of Protestant examiners. Cardinal 
CULLEN and Archbishop MANNING seem to 
have been roused to new vigor by a voice 
from Rome. The Catholic press and the 
Irish bishops, who for a moment had seem- 
ed touched by Mr. GLADsTONE’s friendly la- 
bors in their behalf, shrank back. Yet the 
minister, with his usual obstinacy, pressed 
on the measure in Parliament, and summon- 
ed the “Irish brigade” of members to its 
support. His defeat was so unlooked for as 
to touch him to the quick. His Irish allies 
abandoned him in the moment when he 
least looked for it. The priests had de- 
ceived him, his old supporters, the Non-con- 
formists, had long been alienated from him 
by his apparent inclination toward a prelat- 
ieal rule, his university scheme was defeat- 
ed by a small majority, and the defection of 
his Irish allies had nearly completed his fall. 
If Mr. GLADSTONE retains his power or his 
place, he can never regain the confidence of 
the English people. 

The ingratitude of the Irish Catholics, 
their sudden effort to drive him from office, 
he may well remember. Yet it is not im- 
probable that, had they been left to them- 
selves, they might have proved more faith- 
ful to one who has sacrificed so much to 
serve them. But the voice from Rome di- 
rected the betrayal of Mr.GLapsTONE. The 
policy of Rome knows neither friendship 
nor gratitude; to serve “the Church” it 
strikes indiscriminately at its friends or 
foes; and the British statesman has shown 
himself no match for the Italian priests, who 
have preyed upon his eminent renown, and 
would now perhaps exult over his fall. 
They throw him aside as an instrument 
they can no longer use, and demand that 
Ireland shall be ruled and educated by Cath- 
olics alone. With medieval mummeries they 
have dedicated the island to “the sacred 
heart of Jesus,” and plainly intend nothing 
less than the total subjugation of its Prot- 
estant population to a priestly despotism. 

The timid policy of Mr. GLADSTONE has 
wholly failed, but the Non-conformists of 
England, the Wesleyans, the Scotch, and the 
Protestant Irish are asking for a more reso- 
lute and acute leader, and it is probable 
that the next eminent English statesman 
will not be a Churchman. The Dissenters 
already form a majority of the nation; they 
possess many eminent intellects; they are 
uniting their strength to enforce a general 
system of non-sectarian education, and to 
reform the chief abuses of the Established 
Church. It is quite likely that they will 
reform Ireland at the same time, and edu- 
cate its ignorant population in spite of the 
doleful clamors of its Jesuitical bishops. 





THE CRY OF THE NORTHWEST. 


THE rapid growth of the farming inter- 
est, now clamoring for new means of trans- 
portation to the sea, is one of the most sat- 
isfactory traits of our national prosperity. 
Every where, the census shows, new fields 
are opening to agricultural labor, and the 
products of the earth increase in a higher 
proportion than population. There seems no 
limit to the food-yielding capacity of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the immense tracts 
of virgin land that lie around the course of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. The older 
Western States still retain their unsurpass- 
ed productiveness, while California has be- 
come even more renowned for its immense 
crops of wheat, its fruit, its gardens, and its 
vineyards than for its yield of gold and sil- 
ver. The Southern States are gradually 
adopting the system of small farms and 
varied crops, aud more than ever before 
are prepared to produce much of their own 
food. Our people are, indeed, a nation of 








farmers. Great as is the growth of our cit- 
ies, they are as yet only the natural result 
of the immense agricultural population be- 
hind them. They receive and distribute the 
products of the earth. ; 
Our farmers, too, are usually intelligent, 
and better educated than the mass of the 
people of the cities. In most other countries 
the opposite is true. The European capitals, 
formed by an unnatural attraction of court 





and camp, concentrate the intelligence of 
the nation. The farmers of France are sel- 
dom educated; the farmers of England are 
fatally iguorant. But the American farmer, 
who has made his home in some new region 
of rare fertility, who has won his prosperity 
by the purest form of industry, commonly 
reads his newspaper, or three or four of them, 
educates his children at the public school, 
and is familiar with all the leading events 
of modern history and national politics. 
The school, the press, the church follow him 
to the wilderness, and some of our most 
cultivated communities may be encountered 
in the prairies of Illinois, and hidden among 
the declivities of Nevada. In our cities, the 
census shows, the larger proportion of igno- 
rance prevails; in the rural districts, ex- 
cept in the Southern States, the people are 
nearly all educated. The press is another 
proof of what we have stated, and the real 
excellence shown in many of the journals 
printed in the newest settlements of the 
West, the clear and easy style of their edi- 
torials, the general good sense that controls 
them, and, above all, the purity of their 
moral tone when contrasted with that of 
some of their more famous city contempora- 
ries, indicate the class of readers by whom 
they are maintained. They are evidently 
speaking to men and women who respect 
virtue, and are not yet inclined to forget 
their duty as members of a cultivated com- 
munity. 

The great majority of our farmers are Re- 
publicans. As might naturally be hoped for, 
they have seen that it is safer to trust the 
government in the hands of those who have 
labored to preserve it than of its opponents. 
Much of our city population is foreign, votes 
from impulse or from foreign prejudices and 
interests, is unaccustomed to the notion of 
equality, and incapable of practicing it. 
They come to us teeming with European 
superstitions, and eager to exalt themselves 
into an oppressive caste. But our farmers 
retain the principles of republican simplicity. 
Throughout the whole of that great mass of 
the population who are engaged in tilling 
the soil there has been shown an unswerving 
faith in freedom and a resolution to defend 
it from secret and open assaults. Their 
good sense has always detected the plots 
of rebels or the dreams of foreign priests. 
The recent elections have shown that the 
farmer, even in the Southern States, is no 
friend to anarchy and disunion. The firm 
basis of the Republican party lies in labor 
and in the countless hosts of the working- 
men. 

But we have wandered from our chief 
aira, which is to repeat the cry of the farm- 
ers against the extortion of the railway 
managers. The excitement is rising daily 
through all the West. The farmers assert 
that the railway devours all their profits. 
In the empire of the Northwest the seven 
great States, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, all lying 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, embracing 
485,000 square miles, and containing more 
than 10,000,000 of people, are crying to the 
East for help. They produced in 1872 
577,000,000 bushels of corn, 126,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 95,000,000 bushels of oats, and 
a boundless profusion of vegetables and 
fruits. Their farms were valued in 1870 at 
$3,227,000,000; their total product in 1872 
was estimated at $1,000,000,000. In 1872 
Chicago and St. Louis forwarded 100,000,000 
bushels of grain and flour; the Nortawest 
yielded nearly 273,000,000 pounds of bacon, 
hams, etc., and 275,000,000 pounds of pork. 
The immense feast lay spread before the na- 
tions. One obstacle only repelled the eager 
guests. “The question of the day,” we are 
told by the Hon. W. C. FLaGG, president of 
the Illinois Farmers’ Association, “is how to 
transport all this to the East.” The enor- 
mous wealth of agricultural produce which 
we have just reviewed, could it be brought 
to the wharves of New York, would spread 
plenty through Europe and America. Owing 
to the want of transportation, much of it 
wastes upon the ground. 

Of transportation there are only two 
kinds, water and rail. But for four or five 
months of the year the water channels are 
closed. Then, the farmers complain, the 
railroads raise their prices, and shut them 
from a market. “During the past year,” 
we are told, “corn was carried from Chicago 
to Buffalo at 54 cents per bushel in May, and 
at 10} cents from Buffalo by canal to New 
York, or 16} cents for the whole distance, 
while it was carried all the way by rail for 
a fraction over 25 cents in August and Sep- 
tember, and 36.4 cents in January; so that 
the closing of the lake navigation practical- 
ly nearly doubles the cost of transportation.” 
And again: “From St. Louis grain was car- 
ried to New York by rail in 1872 for 28 cents 
per bushel in June, and 42 cents in Novem- 
ber and December.” Thus the cost of trans- 
portation is more than one4hird of the val- 
ue of a bushel of cornu. It is stated by san- 
guine farmers that their corn might be 
brought from Chicago to New York for eight 





cents @ bushel! Mr. FLaGG places it at ten 
cents. They would thus save twenty-six 
cents on every bushel, and receive a just re- 
muneration for theirlabor. And the reason 

we are assured, that the railways are forced 
to charge their extravagant rates is because 
their capitals have been increased enormous- 
ly above their real cost. Nearly all the rail- 
roads of Illinois have been sold under mort- 

gages. The new owners expand the stock 

to an excessive value. Great fortunes have 

been made at the cost of the community. 

Hundreds of dollars are swelled to ¢hou- 

sands. In order to pay a sufficient interest 
on the inflated capital, to satisfy their stock- 
holders, and retain their places, the man- 

agers of the railways raise the price of 

freight, and lay their heavy tax on the farm- 

er and the consumer. 

What the people of the Northwest—the 
granary of nations—now demand is cheap 
transportation to the sea-board. They 
that the water ways should be improved, but 
above all that the great railways shall ron 
“at cheap, fixed, and uniform rates.” Every 
year the evil is increasing; soon another 
10,000,000 of people, farther westward, will 
be clamoring for new means of transporta- 
tion. - The only way to check excessive 
charges is to provide competition, and the 
European and American capitalists, the peo- 
ple of the East and West, may well unite in 
creating a new system of railroads that shall 
connect New York with the grain-growing 
region, and bring the food that now wastes 
upon the ground to the population of both 
worlds. Humanity and a certain profit urge 
the speedy compliance with the request of 
millions of farmers. 








THE EMIGRANT’S FOES. 


DvRinG the next twelve months 300,000 
immigrants will probably enter New York, 
and pass under the protection or be subject- 
ed to the doubtful care of the Commission- 
ers at Castle Garden. This great host of 
strangers are ignorant of the dangers that 
surround them on all sides, can often speak 
only their own language, and are friendless 
in anew land. Yet no class of our popula- 
tion deserves a more. generous treatment or 
a more rigid protection from the ministers 
of the law. They approach our shores full 
of hope, inspired by the bright visions of 
freedom and of a peaceful home. They come 
to till our lands, add to our prosperity, en- 
large the wealth and vigor of the nation. 
The majority are educated, industrious, and 


frugal. The greater proportion are Ger-. 


mans, Scandinavians, and English. Many 
bring with them considerable sums of mon- 
ey, and nearly all the better wealth of 
healthy children, and bedies accustomed to 
labor. But scarcely have they set out on 
their voyage to the New World when they 
begin to feel the first pangs of disappoint- 
ment. Some great reform is needed in the 
emigrant steamers. They are crowded to 
excess; the food is often bad or insufficient ; 
the health and morals of the emigrants oft- 
en suffer on the passage; and there is an 
excellent opportunity for the creatior of an 
American line of steamers, provided with 
new appliances of comfort and convenience, 
to attract a large share of the coming im- 
migration. 

On landing at Castle Garden the dangers 
of the immigrant increase. He is often 
tempted by the dishonest “runner” to some 
notorious boarding-house, where he is 
charged extortionate rates for his lodging, 
and may be plundered of all he possesses. 
Ignorant of the language, the customs, and 
the laws of the country, he knows not how 
even to complain of his wrongs. The money 
he brings with him is foreign coin; he is 
obliged to exchange it; and here, too, gross 
frauds are often practiced upon him. If he 
purchase a railway ticket even of the au- 
thorized agents of the lines, it will some- 
times mysteriously happen that he will be 
induced to pay double price, or be sent only 
half-way toward his destination. When his 
baggage is weighed the amount will be con- 
siderably eularged, and one or two dollars 
above the proper rate will fall into the hands 
of the dishonest railway agent, thus afford- 
ing that acute official a larger revenue than 
that which falls to the lot of better men. 
Fortunes, it is said, have. been made out of 
the great host of emigration in these and 
various other ways; and it is beliéved that, 
under its present management, even in Cas- 
tle Garden the emigrant is far from safe. 
The majority of the Commissioners the other 
day strenuously insisted upon introducing 
into the Garden a railway agent who was 
reputed to have practiced various frauds 
upon emigrants, but who is the favorite and 
the associate of the superintendent, and who 
now has the full authority of the Commis- 
sioners to deal with the confiding host of 
foreigners under their care as he may see fit. 
It is stated, too, that this acute agent has 
one relative who keeps an extensive eml- 
grant boarding-house, another who is em- 
ployed in some official position in Castle 
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Garden; and it is easy to see how he may 
combine in his own person the lucrative 
duties of runner, ticket-seller, baggage- 
weigher, and several other modes of reliev- 
ing the emigrants of their scanty hoards. 

The admission of such a person to their 
confidence shows of itself that the majority 
of the present Commissioners are wholly un- 
fit to be intrusted with the protection of the 
emigrants. They were appointed under the 
worst influences of the Tammany rule; the 
public has long demanded their dismissal. 
Various charges have been made against 
their management: they have been accused 
of sectarian and other improper leanings. 
Their subordinate officials, who control the 
affairs of the emigrant, are believed to be 
often utterly corrupt and untrustworthy, 
vet in their hands falls annually the disposal 
of $500,000 belonging to the emigrant fund, 
the management of the asylums and alms- 
houses of Ward’s Island, the care and sup- 
port of the sick or destitute emigrants in va- 
rious parts of the State, and the exercise of 
an influence upon the young and helpless 
intrusted to their charge that must often 
prove fatal to their morals and their future 
hopes. If such a man as MULLER, the Erie 
Railway agent, is the especial favorite of 
the majority of the Commissioners, and is 
not only suffered to enter Castle Garden, but 
is the companion and friend of the officers 
or the superintendent—if by some secret in- 
fluence, in spite of the condemnation of the 
whole city press, he forces the president of 
the board to defend his reputation, and, not- 
withstanding the vigorous opposition of Mr. 
Commissioner WALLACH, who endeavored, 
with his usual energy, to prevent the action of 
the majority, is let loose upon the emigrants, 
there is a natural inference that some gross 
corruption is hidden in the affair. 

The Commissioners of Emigration, indeed, 
should bs men above suspicion, and earnest 
and resolute in shielding the emigrant from 
every chance of evil. Their power is im- 
mense, their opportunities for good or ill un- 
bounded. Under their control passes near- 
ly the whole tide of emigration that flows 
from the Old World to the New. Why is it 
that the Legislature has not long ago re- 
moved the existing Commission, reformed 
the whole management of Castle Garden, 
and placed the care of the emigrants in the 
hands of those who are truly their friends ? 
If it neglects its plain duty for another sea- 
son, it seems probable that the national gov- 
ernment will intervene, and take the control 
of emigration out of its hands. Even Mr. 
WILLY WALLACF can not protect his coun- 
trymen from thei: . onstant dangers. He has 
always been the e: .igrants’ truest friend, the 
most unwearied in their cause. Yet he could 
not exclude MtLLER. We trust the Legis- 
lature will at once pass a tolerable emigra- 
tion act, and suffer Governor Drx to appoint 
a commission, the majority of whose mem- 
bers will be the real friends of the emigrant. 








SUICIDE AS A SYSTEM. 


In the restlessness of modern inquiry 
there is no question so old and firmly settled 
as not to be brought again into discussion, 
nor any proposition too startling to find de- 
fenders. If any conviction whatever might 
be supposed to be rooted by centuries of 
Christian experience, it is this—that, as a 
fundamental principle in morals and a clear 
conclusion of reason, suicide is foolish, cow- 
ardly, and impious. Yet some among the 
so-called liberal thinkers of England are 
now earnestly affirming that philosophy 
points out a class of cases in which morality 
sanctions, and law should regulate, self-de- 
struction asthe proper termination of a use- 
less or burdensome life. Like so many oth- 
er reformers who find the Decalogue ob- 
structive, these benefactors of the human 
race avoid unpleasant associations with a 
name by softening the harsh term “ suicide” 
into mild “euthanasia.” And the trick is 
clever, for the respectable old word 80 ap- 
plied in a new sense brings with it the fa- 
niliar attendant ideas of a noble and honor- 
able as well as painless death, and thus the 
device at once begs and confuses the ques- 
tion at the outset. 

Our surprised readers must not fancy this 
discussion to be a mere exercise of logic upon 
a paradox. It takes the shape of a project, 
seriously put forth, for the legalization of 
suicide under circumstances and with solem- 
nities to be defined by the state. The con- 
sent of the individual is of course implied, 
although that conclusion would not in all 
cases follow from the arguments used ; for 
the same course of reasoning that would 
show it to be the duty of society to help 
people in getting rid of an existence grown 
intolerable would prove that it must also 
be its duty to relieve the most terrible and 
helpless of human miseries by exterminating 
the insane, with charitable disregard of their 
choice in the matter. For the present, how- 
ever, these humane theorists are content to 
appeal merely to those of their fellow-beings 
Who are capable of deciding for themselves 





whether it is better to live or die. And the 
appeal is put on no very elevated ground. 
The ancients defended the practice with in- 
genious and eloquent arguments, maintain- 
ing it to be an honorable way of evading 
dishonor; at the worst, an allowable escape 
from a life which had ceased to be good, and 
at the best,a desirable entrance upon the 
soul’s eternal existence. Accordingly sui- 
cide was fashionable and common among 
the Romans, and some of their philosophers 
were held to have added fame to a virtuous 
life by the serenity and composure with 
which they dismissed themselves from it. 
Only timidity was looked upon as no excuse 
for the act. “ He is a coward,” says SENECA, 
“who dies rather than suffer; he is a fool 
who lives for the sake of suffering.” Chris- 
tianity took the grace from such falsely no- 
ble theories by introducing the idea of a 
Divine will, imposing obedience to a Creator 
who assigns the term of life. It is no longer 
possible to defend suicide on ethical consid- 
erations, or oppose the Japanese notion of 
honor to the civilized sense of duty. 

But we live in a utilitarian age, and on 
utilitarian grounds it is possible to con- 
struct a sophistical argument in favor of 
voluntary departure from life when nothing 
remains but its pains. Why linger here, 
say these modern advocates of self-destruc- 
tion, when every breath is a sigh for release, 
every thought a keen regret for being a bur- 
den to others, and every moment only a 
painful draft upon sympathy, and a waste 
of time and money that might be better 
used? The pliysician can certify to your 
short term of hopeless agony: your desire 
and your friends’ convenience are met by 
ending it at once, and society, which will 
benefit by your cessation, should help you to 
expedite it. It is not worth while to en- 
large on the easy and dangerous extensions 
of which such a theory is capable, if once 
admitied, or to point out what a terrible 
weapon it would put into the hands of the 
evil-disposed. They are indifferent enough 
already to the liberty and happiness of oth- 
ers when these stand in the way of their 
own selfish desires, as the records of lunatic 
asylums show. The temptation would be 
infinitely greater to abuse the same appli- 
ances in obtaining the legal extinction of 
their lives. It is not the danger but the 
essential wickedness of such a scheme that 
makes it so monstrous. Either there is or 
there is not a Divine “canon fixed ’gainst 
self-slaughter.” If there is, and all Chris- 
tian teaching tells us that there is, then the 
human will must abide the appointed end, 
even in those rare cases in which the in- 
stinctive love of life is conquered by misery. 

Discipline for the sufferer and others may, 
for aught we can know, be more important 
than any fancied good society would derive 
from its premature cessation. In this view, 
unknown to the ancient philosopher we have 
quoted, no one, however wretched, can be 
said to live merely for the sake of suffering, 
and the new theory is reduced to the base 
conclusion that one who quits life unsum- 
moned, for the sake of escaping either his 
own pain or the pain of seeing others grieve 
for him, or the discredit of uselessness, must 
incur the frank contempt thrown by SENECA 
on him who dies rather than suffer. The 
conclusion can only be evaded by taking the 
position that there is no such thing as a Di- 
vine prohibition of suicide. And this denial 
is implied in the whole argument, for it rests 
on the assumption that all the purposes 
of life are ended when disease has destroy- 
ed its enjoyment and usefulness. In other 
words, man is a machine meant for certain 
activities, and when these become impossi- 
ble or painful he is worn out, and ought to 
consider himself a wreck fit to be destroyed. 
And thus modern materialism takes even 
lower ground than ancient philosophy did, 
and makes a mercantile calculation of the 
profit to society to recommend an act at 
least inspired by a nobler mistake among 
the heathen. 





NOTES. 


Ir punishment always followed the commis- 
sion of crime as swiftly as in the case of the 
young ruffians who recently robbed and stabbed 
@ passenger on a street car in New York, there 
would be fewer crimes to chronicle. ‘This out- 
rage was committed on Sunday evening, on Mon- 
day the desperadoes were arrested, on Tuesday 
indicted, and arraigned on Thursday; on Fri- 
day they pleaded guilty, and were sentenced by 
Judge Brapy to fifteen years in State-prison. 
The judge very properly refused to admit the plea 
of drunkenness as a palliation of their crime; 
he rather regarded it as an aggravation. He was 
deeply impressed with the present necessity to 
the peace and good order of society that the 
punishment of criminals should be prompt as 
well as severe. Noone can question the justice 
of this position. The murders, robberies, and 
other outrages which fill the columns of every 
morning's paper warn us that effective means 
must be taken to put an end to this reign of ter- 
ror. Our whole machinery of justice needs to 
be reformed. Our courts must be made the ter- 
ror of eyil-doers, ‘That sentimental sympathy 





with criminals which has done so much to in- 
terfere with just punishment and to encourage 
crime should keep in the background until there 
is better security for honest citizens, 





Tae singular indiscretion of a fighting Carlist 
priest, known as the Curé of Santa Cruz, has in- 
volved Spain and France in a sharp diplomatic 
correspondence. ‘The French government com- 
plained that the curé and his band had killed 
four French officials on thé Northern Spanish 
Railway, and carried four others into the mount- 
ains. In reply Seior CasreLar expresses regret 
at these outrages, but pointedly reminds Presi- 
dent Turers that most of the Carlist bands were 
equipped in France with the avowed purpose of 
waging a predatory war in the territory of a sister 
republic. The Curé of Santa Cruz himself so- 
journed some time in Bayonne before passing 
into Spain, and was not interfered with. Num- 
bers of the Carlists wear the uniforms of French 
Mobiles, and many Frenchmen of noble rank 
are serving with the insurgents. Many of the 
insurgent Carlist bands are led by priests, of 
whose cruelties many shocking details have re- 
cently come to light. We read of one who with 
his own hand flogged several prisoners with such 
severity that they died under the infliction of the 
torture. This is the kind of priestly guides and 
teachers whom tue success of Don CarLos would 
bring into power in Spain. 





A HUMANE provision of the conscription law 
in France, by which the only son of a widow is 
exempted from military service, incidentally led 
recently to the commission of a shocking crime. 
A young peasant named Savin, the only son of 
aged parents, was desirous to escape conscrip- 
tion; but being robust and vigorous, and not 
having the means to buy a substitute, he thought 
the best course was to make his mother a widow. 
Stealing behind the old man while he was gath- 
ering fagots in a wood, the unnatural son de- 
liberately shot him down, and then, as he still 
gave signs of life, beat him over the head with 
the gun, and left him for dead. Strange to say, 
the old man did not die; the son was tried and 
sentenced to execution for his crime. Had the 
motive been cupidity, jealousy, passion, or any 
other form of emotional insanity, the case might 
not have gone so hard with young Savin; but 
not to love ‘‘la gloire,” and to rob France of a 
soldier’s services, were crimes that admitted of 
no extenuating circumstances. 


PERSONAL. 


SENATOR SUMNER has been officially informed 
by the Haytian minister at Washington that a 
law has been passed directing his full-length 
portrait to be placed in the Senate and also in 
the House of Representatives of Hayti. 

—The late Mrs. Harrison Gray Ors is to be 
honored in Boston by a statue to be erected in 
the Public Garden, the most beautiful of the 
public.grounds of that city. 

—The President of the United States has ap- 
pointed Mr. THomas Nast an Honorary Com- 
missioner from this country to the Internation- 
al Exhibition at Vienna. 

—Baltimore has another great public benefac- 
tor, Mr. J. 8. Hopkins, who recently deeded to 
trustees thirteen acres of land in the city for the 
erection of a hospital for the relief of indigent 
sick and orphans. Mr. Hopkins has now noti- 
fied the trustees that he bas further dedicated 
$2,000,000 worth of property for the support 
and maintenance of the hospital. The build- 
ings are to be on a grand scale, and will be com- 
menced next year. 

—Mr. SEwarp is to be made the subject of a 
bronze statue to be placed in Fort Hill Ceme- 
tery, Auburn. The proposition is that the peo- 
ple of Cayuga County shall raise $10,000 for 
that purpose, each subscription to be one dollar. 

—Commodore VANDERBILT has made what we 
presume is simply the commencement of a se- 
ries of benefactions that will place his name in 
the same category as those of PEaBopy, GIRARD, 
Srewaart, Rooseve.t, Lenox, Astor, and more 
recently Mr. Hopxtns, of Baltimore. He has 

iven to Bishop M‘Tyrerie, of the Southern 
ethodist Church, five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to establish a university in Tennessee. 

—General Usricu, who is memorable for his 
services at Strasburg during the late war, has 
asked to be retired from service, and been grant- 
ed a pension of 9000 francs per annum. He is 
now seventy-one years of age, has been fifty- 
three years in service, and taken part in sixteen 
campaigns. 

— WILLIAM SHIPMAN never tippled norsmoked. 
Behold him now, at ninety ix, a laborer for the 
Butterly Iron Company, in Derbyshire, England. 
Why don’t the B. I. C. pension the old man ? 

—Earl GRANVILLE has the reputation of givin 
the neatest thrusts in debate of any member o 
either House of Parliament. He is now fifty- 
eight years of age, and has been in public life 

rty-four years. 

—Editor Watterson, of the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, speaking of Amaprus, thinks he 
must feel pretty much as the preacher did who 
sent his hat around for a collection, and on hav- 
ing it returned without a cent in it thanked 
God that he had got his hat back from that con- 
gregation. 

—Ex-Senator Jonn P. Haz, of New Hamp- 
shire, is not so poorly as some of the newspapers 
have reported. His mind is clear, his percep- 
tions, quick, and his voice strong, while his right 
limbs are enfeebled by paralysis, and his system 
weakened by long confinement. He reads much, 
and takes a lively interest in public affairs. 

—M. ANATOLE CRESSENT left 120,000 francs 
for the foundation of a triennial prize for the 
best lyric drama, and the French government is 
carrying out the donor’s intentions. The Min- 
ister of Fine Arts will appoint the jury, of six 
composers and three dramatic authors, as judges. 
Only native composers and poets can compete. 

—A new and great painter has arisen i1 Eu- 
rope, AIVAZOVsKY, a Russian, whose style is 
said to be modeled from a ctay of the works 
of CLavpg, SaALvaTor Rosa, and Turner. It 
is versatile, inventive, daring, often yx | 
Vat always striking. Foreign critics say 
CLaupe LORRAINE and TURNER are the only 














artists comparable to the new celebrity. Six of 

his pictures are to be sent to the Vienna Exhibi- 

fon, which will doubtless give him world-wide 
e. 

—Dr. Parxer, at the meeting of the Temper- 
ance League recently held in this city, stated 
that the average man, aged twenty years, in good 
health, had an average of forty-two years of life 
while a social drinker, from the same point of 
view, had only an average of thirty-tive years, 
The habitually intemperate have a much poorer 
show. Dr. Parker has made the subject of 
alcohol and its effects almost a life-long study, 

—They say Mayor Havemeyenr is a man of in- 
flexibility, yet only last weck he was so yielding 
as to make two loving German hearts one by 
performing the marriage ceremony. The united 
ages of the youthful couple were one hundred 
and twenty-five years. He merely did his duty. 

—Mr. Mort, the Japanese minister, will have 
& pleasant remembrance of this country—say, a 
memento mori—when he returns to h‘s own, in 
recalling the circumstance that he we.:t to the 
Inauguration Ball with a Chinese lady in the 
queer full-dress of that superior country. 

—An authorized German translation ‘or Wr. 
KIE COLLIns’s New Magdalen, now appearing in 
the pages of Harper's Magazine, is published ‘n 
Das Neue Blatt, one of the leading shevary jour- 
nals of Germany. 

—Mr. Tuomas Winans, as well known for in- 
ventive genius as for great wealth, occupies his 
leisure in constructing a musical instrument 
which is to be played by steam from the top of 
his house for the benetit of those in and about 
Baltimore. Mr. Wrnans’s honse is the centre 
ofan unbounded hospitality. Mr. Ross Winans, 
though over seventy, has lately written a book 
of much research and thought, entitled One Ke- 
legion, Many Creeds. 

—Mr. EMILE STEIGER, the well-known German 
bookseller and publisher, of this city, has pre- 
pared for the forthcoming Vienna Exposition 
a complete collection of American periodicals, 
accompanied by an explanatory catalogue show- 
ing the characteristics of each periodical repre- 
sented. He also intends to append to his cata- 
logue a list of original American works (includ- 
ing translatiops, but excluding all reprints), and 
an index, “in which the subject-matter of each 
will be found registered, so that on looking for 
any special subject one would be referred to the 
various publications treating of the same.” Ac- 
cordingly, he offers to furnish publishers and 
authors who wish their works so entered with 
the necessary blank forms, to be filled up and 
returned to him, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 





Tur extra session of the United States Senate con- 
tinued through the week, but there was bardly any 
thing worthy of note in the proceedings. Much of 
the time was taken up with discussions of the Cald- 
well case, touching which Senators Conkling and 
Schurz made lengthy speechea. A large number of 
<r" by the President were confirmed March 
17. On the following day Senator Bogy, of Missouri, 
denied that any one had charged him with using mone 
in his election, and announced that he would Suspend 
his functions in the cases of others until] his own shall 
have been investigated. 

— ha ag = murdered Avery y Putnam 
with a car-hook, nearly two years was hanged at 
the Tombs March 21. Jj . —_ 

The bill providing for a new Board of Education for 
this city has been signed by Governor Dix. 

The ocratic State Convention of Rhode Island 
has nominated Charles K. Cutler, of Warren, for Gov- 
ernor, 

The Alien Tenure bill was passed by the New York 
State Senate March 19. The new city charter was re- 
ported to the same body March 20. In the Assembly, 
on the same day, the bill exempting bonds and mort- 
cage from taxation was voted down. 

he Massachusetts House of Representatives has 
declined to expunge the resolutious of censure on 
Senator Srmner. 

The Bull's Head Bank of this city has suspended 
payment, owing to a large defalcation, by which its 
capital is said to have been materially impaired. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar British ministerial crisis arising from the ad- 
verse vote in Parliament on the Irish University bill 
was terminated, March 20, by the return of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues to office. The Premier was 
warmly received by the House of Commons, and his 

h was frequently Interrupted by rounds of ap- 
plause. Mr. Disraeli was aleo loudly cheered when he 
explained his course in the matter. In the House of 
Lords, Ear] Granville made tlre formal "= T 
while the Duke of Richmond defended the leaders o 
the opposition in the crisis. The Right Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone is the fourth son of the late Sir John 
Gladstone, Bart., and was born in Liverpool on the 
29th of December, 1809. He was graduated at Oxford 
in 1881, One year afterward he was elected to Parlia- 
ment, following which he was 0 by Sir Robert 
Peel to a Junior Lordship of the Treasury, and later to 
the tt of Under-Secretary for Colonial Affairs, In 
1841 yas sworn a member of the Privy Council, and 
in 1847 was chosen as member for the University of 
Oxford. Under the ery = edministration an was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but when Lo: 
ice took the Sauna Te 1885, he resigned 

resuming it, however, in June, 1859. He 
Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister in December, 
has made his term of office memorable by 
the of the Irish Charch Disestablishment act 
in 1869, the Irish Land act in 1870, the abolition of 
urchase in the army in 1871, and the negotiation of 
he Treaty of Washington in the same year. As an 
author Mr. Gladstone is chiefly known by two works— 
that on Church and State, and his work on the Homeric 
Poems. The former was the subject of one of Lord 
Macaulay’s critical essay* in the Edinburgh Review, 

It is reported that the English steamer Frau, 

to New York, was lost off the — a 
recently. She had a cargo of tea o board 
> 5 scent 980, 600, a portion of w hich was saved 
maged cordition. 

=e has beey but little change in Spanish affairs 
during the week. A rousing victory of the govern 
ment troops under Genere! Castrano is repo 
haying taken place near Pampeluna. The bill 
vidi 
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/ for the immediate abolition of slavery in Porto 

Rico S assed 4 A unanimous vote in tae Spauieh As- 
bly March 

orAconrding to the annual ry of the French Min-~ 

ister of Finance, presented to the National Assembly, 

no further loans will be to complete the pay~ 

ments of the German war 
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PATRICK BUNBURY. 
A VICTIM OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Wuite Germany, Italy, Spain, in fact almost 

every European nation, is forced by the aggressive 
action of the papal power to restrict by penal 
laws the interference of the Romish bishops in 
its temporal affairs, a bill has been introduced in 
the Legislature of Michigan having the same ob- 
ject in view. It is designed to limit the un- 
bounded right of excommunication now assert 
by the Papal Church, and it provides that if any 
archbishop, bishop, etc., of any religious sect 
shall excommunicate any member of his com- 
maunion for commencing a suit at law against the 
Church or its authorities, he shall be liable to 
fine or imprisonment. ‘The drigin of this meas- 
ure was a painful act of oppression exercised by 
a Catholic bishop upon an innocent and highly 
respected citizen of the Romish faith at Kalama- 
zoo, who was ruined by the dishonesty, and died, 
it is stated, from the effects of a cruel anathema, 
of his Church. In 1856, it seems, it was found 
necessary to build a new Roman Catholic chapel 
(St. Augustine's) at that place. Father Leser 
was the priest and Bishop LeFevre the dioce- 
san, both of whom have since died. ‘The funds 
for the new building were raised by subscription, 
but as they were not sufficient for the purpose, 
LeBeEv borrowed money at different times from 
Patrick Bunsury, a wealthy farmer, an excel- 
lent and honorable man, who at first was induced 
to give his notes for various sums, and finally to 
mortgage his farm, the chief part of his property, 
to secure the creditors. He was assured by both 
bishop and priest that he should be promptly re- 
paid. By the Roman Catholic practice the bish- 
op becomes the owner of all church property, 
however obtained. Bishop Lerevre held the ti- 
tle to the land and the church building at Kala- 
mazoo. In March, 1869, he died, and Bishop 
Borcess took his place. Mr. Bunsury, op- 
pressed by the debts he had incurred for the new 
building, which amounted to about $10,000, now 
applied to Bishop Borcess for aid. Father Lr- 
BEL informed the bishop of the nature of the 
transaction, and the latter assured Mr. BunBUuRY 
that he would execute a mortgage to him on the 
church property (worth over $100,000) to pro- 
tect him from all risk. But Father Leper died 
suddenly, andsander strange suspicions, in 1871, 
and it was suggested by the Catholics that he had 
applied the money obtained from Mr. BuNBURY 
to his own purposes. The bishop on this pretext 
refused to admit Mr. Bunpury’s claim, and driv- 
en by necessity, and threatened with the loss of 
his farm by a foreclosure, BunsurY commenced 
a suit against the bishop to recover the money 
he had advanced. 

Bunsury was nearly seventy years old. He 
was a devout Roman Catholic ; he had given the 
earnings of his life to his Church ; he was esteem- 
ed by all the community. But he soon learned 
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that his effort to obtain justice had gained him 
the bitter hatred of the bishop and the Romish 
authorities, and when, on the occasion of Bishop 
BorGerss’s visit to the church last fall, Buneury, 
as was his custom, went forward to join in the 
communion, the bishop motioned him away with 
his hand, and read aloud his sentence of extom 
munication. He was cut off from the Church he 
had served, he was severed from its rites and 
privileges, and numbered among the lost. As- 
tonished, terrified, he asked his offense; he was 
told that he was excommunicated ‘‘for having 
sued a bishop of the Church.” 

The old man yielded to the terrible blow. He 
begged the bishop to recall the anathema. He 
was told that he could only be relieved from his 
sentence upon discontinuing the suit. Bank- 
ruptcy and ruin awaited him on the one hand, 
eternal condemnation, he believed, on the other. 
He consented to all the bishop required, sent to 
him a certificate of the discontinuance, and, we 
presume, was restored to the favor of his op- 
pressor, But the loss of his property, and the 
painful mental trial to which he was subjected, 
soon brought him to the grave. He died a short 
time ago, and his unhappy fate has awakened 
the sympathy and the indignation of his fellow- 
citizens. A bill to limit the power of bishops 
has been introduced into the Legislature, and 
the Kalamazoo Telegraph, from which we take 


some of the chief particulars of the story, advo- 


cates its passage with praiseworthy zeal. 

The only fault charged against Parricx 
Bunpury was that ‘‘he had sued a bishop.” 
It is stated by his friends that the alleged mis- 
appropriation of the money by Father Lesert is 
untrue; that it was only a pretext offered to 
avoid a just debt. But however this may be, 
the case of Bunsury presents a striking instance 
of the complete subjection in which Roman 
Catholic bishops hold their dioceses. A bishop 
may rob a member of his Church of all his prop- 
erty, may consign him to bankruptcy and the 
grave, yet the victim has no means of relief. 
He is forbidden to apply to the courts of his 
country. If he brings a suit to recover his mon- 
ey, heisexcommunicated. The bishop, it seems, 
is above the law. Whatever crimes he commits, 
whatever vices he may practice, however unfit 
he may be to hold an honorable office, no devout 
Roman Catholic, it would seem, dares bring him 
to justice, or even utter a complaint; for the 
bishop may reply with an anathema from which 
there is no appeal; and the case of Patrick 
Bunpury and Bishop Borcrss throws a terri- 
ble light upon that system of intimidation that 
prevails throughout the whole Roman Catholic 
sect in this country, and which reduces all its 
members to a condition of abject slavery. How 
many unfaithful bishops there are among us, 
how many hapless objects of their cruelty or their 
vice, no one is permitted to know. The victims 
are forbidden to complain. ‘The Roman Catho- 
lic bishops hold in their hands all the immense 
property of their Church; they may squander or 





PATRICK BUNBURY AT HOME.—[From Purotocrarns rorsisHep By Mr. HH. L. Bixcuam, KALAMAzoo, MICHIGAN. | 
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misappropriate it; they may waste it in politics, 
consume it in riotous excesses, or send it to 
Rome to support the Jesuits and the Pope; they 
may establish treasonable journals in our great 
cities, or aid the progress of rebellion and dis- 
content, yet an impenetrable secrecy hangs over 
all their conduct, ‘Their own people are si- 
lenced, and the Protestant community sees noth- 
ing of the inner movements of their vast and 
powerful organization, ‘The Roman Catholic 
bishop is accountable only to the Pope and the 
Jesuits for his actiotis, and his only aim is to 
further the policy of his foreign masters. 

No other sect is laboring among us to extend 
the power of a foreign potentate, or to satisfy 
the ambition and avarice of the Jesuit chief. 
But every Roman Catholic prelate is, in fact, 
the servant of a dangerous association, the ene- 
my of all freedom and human progress, and 
hence he is of all men least fit to be intrusted 
with the possession of property in a free country, 
or to be endowed with any political power. Yet 
in the State of New York we have granted ex- 
traordinary privileges to our foreign prelates. 
By the law of 1813, which was designed chiefly 
to prevent the oppressive rule of a priesthood, 
the property of every church could only be held 
by trustees elected by its people. "The element 
of popular rule was thought indispensable in all 
ecclesiastical matters. But by the law of 1863, 
wrung from corrupt politicians and the servile 
Democracy, the Roman Catholic Church was 
suffered to hold its property in itsown way. The 
bishop and the trustees appointed by him now 
control the funds of each church. ‘The people 
have no rights nor influence, and hence the des- 
potic power of the bishop and his foreign master 
in all our domestic affairs, Will none of our 
legislators see that this dangerous privilege is at 
once withdrawn? At least the Papal Charch 
should have no greater license than the Presby- 
terian or the Episcopal. 

But the question which has risen up even in 

Michigan, and which is agitating every Euro- 
pean country, must also be determined by us. 
It is the anathema that now forms the chief 
weapon by which the Jesuits terrify and subdue 
the minds of their people. The fear of excom- 
munication holds in check the bitterest enemies 
of the tyrannical society. They harl it against 
their opponents with audacious recklessness. 
Sure of the support of the Pope, they fear noth- 
ing. Excommunication has reduced the Ger- 
man Church to subjection, and terrified the 
Church of France. ‘To weaken the force of ex- 
communication Germany has passed its most 
stringent laws, and Switzerland has expelled its 
contumacious bishop. But in our country the 
laity have no one to shield them from the tyran- 
ny of the priest. ‘*'To sue a bishop” is, it seems, 
an offense inexpiable. ‘To oppose for a just cause 
the tyranny of a spiritual ruler is held worthy of 
the irrevocable doom, It is no wonder that our 
Roman Catholic population, usually ignorant, 
fanatical, and superstitious beyond even that of 
Italy or Spain, has been so often driven by its 
masters iuto disloyal and unpatriotic courses, 
was so ready to lend aid to the rebellion, so 
helped the cause of slavery, was made the in- 
strument of the robbers who plundered New York, 
or in the recent election labored almost unani- 
mously to bring into power the assassins of 
Georgia and the Is of Louisiana. It did not 
dare to oppose policy of its bishops. We 
trust, therefore, that the Legislature of Michigan 
may persist in striking a blow at the power of 
the Romish prelates, and show them that Amer- 
ican law can reach a criminal even though he 
claim to be infallible. 

‘he unhappy fate of Patrick Bounsury 

- shows, too, in what way much of the large 

property of the Romish Church among us may 
have been obtained from its ignorant members, 
how the Catholic officials of New York may have 
been overawed by the terrible threat of excom- 
munication. It is not long ago since three- 
fourths of our Aldermen and Councilmen were 
Roman Catholics ; since the Controller, the Cor- 
poration Counsel, the Chamberlain, the president 
of the Board of Education, and, we may safely 
say, nearly all our city officials, were of the same 
perstasion. During that period of Roman 
Catholic rule all the great frauds upon the city 
were perpetrated, and-at the same time immense 
donations were made to Roman Catholic schools, 
colleges, charities, nunneries, monasteries, while 
the people looked « n and were afraid to cry out 
against their spoilers. We believe no intelligent 
Roman Catholic denies that what we have stated 
is true; but if honest Patrick BunBuRY was 
afraid to protect his own property, it is easy to 
see how abjectly our guilty officials must have 
groveled before priest and bishop. ‘To purchase 
absolution how lavishly they must have endowed 
Romish charitiss and pressed on the labors of 
their Church! It would seem dangerous, in- 
deed, to intrust the public money in the hands 
of any man who is liable to be treated like Pat- 
rick BUNBURY. 

In a recent address to a deputation of Roman 
nobles the Pope declared that ‘‘ Christ loved 
the aristocracy, that he chose himself to be born 
a noble.” We must doubt the accuracy of the 
pontill’s interpretation, for we believe Christianity 
to be the religion of the people. But it is certain 
that such a form of aristocracy or oligarchy as 
the Roman Catholic bishops have created among 
us must bring upon them the condemnation of 
every wise and thoughtful citizen. They insist 


hot only upon controlling the minds of their’ 


Church members, but would even take their 
property at will, ‘They would hold them in ig- 
-e a = — from the ever-open school, 
ide from them their ¢ i 

them without eed. "he one tee a 
the government holds some check upon the t “4 
anny of the priests; in ours, where it is ons 
dangerous, it rules unrestrained. At least let us 
have a system of compulsory education that will 
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oblige even the Roman Catholics to learn that 
they are freemen. 

St. Augustine’s Church at Kalamazoo seems 
enveloped in a strange mystery. It was whis- 
pered that Father Lene died of poison, and his 
body was exhumed and examined without an 
plain result. ‘The excommunication and deat 
of Buxsvry soon followed. The bishop admits 
that Bunsury was liberal and devout ; he claims 
only that he commenced an unjust suit. But 
the mysterious transaction seems to deserve a 
careful examination. 

So flagrant have been the oppressions of the 
papal clergy in the West that the bill regulating 
excommunications in Michigan has been peti- 
tioned for by a large number of educated, influ- 
ential, or wealthy Roman Catholics. They are 
resolved, they say, to have their proper share in 
the government of their own churches ; they will 
never submit to despotism either in church or 
state. All political parties, too, unite in press- 
ing the measure. It passed the Michigan Sen- 
ate almost unanimously. ‘The chief opposition 
comes from the impassive bishop and a furious 
priest at Kalamazoo, who reviled the memory 
of Parrick Bunsury even at his funeral, and 
threatens mobs, riots, and the sack of the news- 
paper offices whose editors have related his un- 
happy fate. A revolt against the Jesuit rule is 
apparent among the Catholics of the West. It 
is not impossible that the revolution may spread, 
that American Catholics may defy the tyranny 
of the hated order, and drive the Jesuits from 
the control of the papal councils. The contest 
has begun in Michigan that may lead to lasting 
results. The Jesuits will endeavor to crush the 
petitioners by furious threats and excommunica- 
tions. Red with the blood of the martyrs of It- 
aly, Germany, France, Spain, the strange socie- 
ty will raise the cry of persecution. They will 
invoke the aid of the Pope to strike down Amer- 
ican Catholics, to confirm their rule of violence. 
It will be seen how far the pontiff will venture 
to sustain the enemies of American law. 





SACRED OPERA. 
{See Illustration on Page 268.] 


Now are we not a pretty set? 
Who can the fact deny, 

That choir singers always feel 
Perhaps a trifle high ? 

For e’en the minister himself 
Our standard can not reach, 

But, far below, is quite content 
Humility to teach. 





Of brotherly love he also tells; 
And as we have no brother, 
Our tenor, funny man, declares 
‘* We ought to love each other.” 
Our sweet soprano, artless maid, 
With him may well agree: 
The tenor of her thoughts is toward 
The tenor—don’t you see? 


And, strange to say, our organist, 
In light so sweetly dim, 
While looking o'er the hymns and psalms 
Thinks of another ‘‘ him.” 
Our basso—well, so base is he, 
He rests in sleep profound. 
Alas! I fear the “choir” to be 
But “‘hard and stony ground!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“A man can have but one life and one death, 

One heaven, one hell. Let me fulfill my fate. 

Grant me my heaven now! Let me know you mine, 

Prove you mine, write my name upon your brow, 

Hold you and have you, and then die away, 

If God please, with completion in my soul!” 

Mr. Forpe’s letters brought a more definite 
response than he had looked for. One of the 
chief members of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel wrote, strongly urging him to 
lend himself to that vast work. It was just such 
men as he who were wanted, and the need for 
such was great. A new mission to a land of 
more than Cimmerian darkness was on foot ; the 
harvest was ready, had long been waiting for the 
sickle, but fitting laborers were few. The letter 
was long and eloquent, and went home to Mal- 
colm Forde’s heart. 

From the first, from that first hour in which 
the slumbering depths of his spirit had been 
stirred with a sudden rush of religious enthusi- 
asm—like that strange ruffling of Siloam’s still 
waters beneath the breath of God's angel—from 
that initial hour in which, beside the clay-cold 
corpse of her who should have been his wife, he 
dedicated his life to the service of his God, he 
had meant to do somethingy—to make a name 
which should mark him out from the unnoted 
ranks of the church, to accomplish a work which 
should be in itself the noblest monument that he 
could raise to the memory of his lost bride. Not 
in a quiet country parish could he find the full- 
ness of his desires. It was something to have 
made a ripple upon this stagnant pool; some- 
thing to have stirred the foul scum of indifference 
that had defiled these tideless waters. But hav- 
ing done this successfully, having awakened new 
life and vigor in this slumberous flock, he began 
to think in all earnestness that it was time for 
him to be moving forward. ‘The life here was 
in no manner unpleasing to him; it was sweet, 
rather, sweet in its utter peacefulness and the 





fruition of all his present desires. He knew him- 





self beloved and honored ; knew himself to have 
acquired unwittingly the first place, and not the 
second, in the hearts and minds of this congre- 
gation. But all this was not enough to the man 
who had made St. Paul his typical churchman 
—to the man who boasted of himself as a soldier 
and servant of Christ. Very sweet was this 
pleasant resting-place; very dear the affection 
that greeted him on every side—the blushing 
cheeks and reverent eyes of school-children lifted 
to him as he went along the quiet street, the 
warm praises of men and women, the genial wel- 
come that greeted him in every household, the 
hushed expectancy and upward look of rapt at- 
tention that marked his entrance to the pulpit. 
But precious though these things might be to 
him, they were not the accomplishment of his 
mission. It was as a pilgrim he had entered the 
church ; a teacher whose influence for good could 
not be used in too wide a field. Not in this 
smooth garden-ground could he find room for 
his labor; his soul yearned for the pathless for- 
est, to stand with the pioneer’s axe on his shoul- 
der alone in the primeval wilderness, with a new 
world to conquer, a new race of men to gather 
into the fold of Christ. ' 

This having been in his thoughts from the very 
first—a desire that had mingled with his dreams, 
sleeping and waking, from the beginning — it 
would have been curiously inconsistent had he 
shrunk from its realization now. And yet he 
sat for a long time with that letter in his hand, 
deliberating, with a painful perplexity, on the 
course which he should take. Nor did that 
lengthy réverie make an end of his deliberation. 
He who had been wont to decide all things swift- 
ly, his life-path being so narrow a thread leading 
straight to one given point, his scheme of exist- 
ence hardly allowing room for irresolution, he 
was now utterly at fault, tossed upon a sea of 
doubt, perplexed beyond measure. 

Alas, almost unawares, that mathematically 
adjusted scheme of his existence had fallen out 
of gear: the wheels were clogged that had gone 
so smoothly, the machine no longer worked with 
that even swiftness which had made his life so 
easy. He was no longer able to concentrate 
all his thoughts and desires upon one point, but 
was dragged to this sile and to that by con- 
tending influences. In ~ word, he had given 
himself a new idol. Thav idea of foreign serv- 
ice, of toiling for his Maste- in an untrodden 
world, of being able to say, ‘This work is 
mine, and mine only!” which a little while ago 
had been to him so exhilarating a notion, had 
now lost its charm. 

‘* Never to see her any more,” he said to him- 
self; ‘not even to know her-fate! Could I en- 
dure that? Oh, I know but too well that she is 
not worthy of my love, that she is not worthy 
to divide my heart with the service of my God, 
not worthy that for her sake I should be false 
to the vow that I made beside Alice Fraser's 
death-bed; and yet I can not tear my heart 
away from her. Sometimes I say to myself 
that this is not love at all, only a base earthly 
passion, a slavish worship of her beauty. Some- 
times I half believe that [ never truly loved be- 
fore, that my affection for Alice was only a sub- 
limated friendship, that the true passion is this, 
and this only.” 

He thought of David, and that fatal hour in 

which the King of Israel, the chosen of the 
Lord, walked alone upon the house-top, and be- 
held the woman whose beauty was to be his 
ruin; thought and wondered at that strange 
solemn story with its pathetic ending. Was 
he stronger or wiser than David, when for the 
magic of a lovely face he was ready to give his 
soul into bondage ? 
* For three days and three nights he abandoned 
himself to the demon of uncertainty; for three 
days and three nights he wrestled with the 
devil, and Satan came to him in but too fair a 
guise, wearing the shape of the woman he loved. 
In the end he conquered, or believed that he had 
conquered. There was no immediate necessity 
for a decisive reply to that letter, but he deter- 
mined to accept the mission that had been of- 
fered him ; and he began to make his arrange- 
ments with that view. . 

Having once made up his mind as to his fu- 
ture, it was of course his duty to communicate 
that fact to the vicar without loss of time. So 
upon the first evening that he found himself at 
liberty he walked out to the Vicarage to make 
this announcement. It was an evening at the 
beginning of March—gray and cold, but calm 
withal, for the blusterous winds had spent their 
fury in the morning, and there was only a dis- 
tant mysterious sound of fitful gusts sweeping 
across the moorland ever and anon, like the 
sighing of a discontented Titan. There was a 
dim line of primrose light still lingering behind 
the western edge of the hills when Malcolm 
Forde passed under the bar and out into the 
open country that lay beyond that ancient arch- 
way. He looked at the dim gray landscape 
with a sudden touch of sadness. How often 
had his eyes looked upon these familiar things 
without seeing them! The time might soon 
come when to remember this place, in its quiet 
English beauty, would be positive pain, just as 
it had been pain to him sometimes in this place 
—_ the mountains and lochs of his native 
and. 

“If I could have lived here all the days of 
my life with Elizabeth for my fellow-worker 
and companion!” he thought. ‘I can con- 
ceive no existence happier than that, if I could 
be satisfied with small things. But for a man 
who has set all his hopes on something higher, 
surely that would be aliving death. I should be 
stifled in the languid sweetness of such an at- 
mosphere.” 

He thought of himself with a wife and chil- 
dren, his heart and mind filled with care for that 
dear household, all his desires, all his hopes, all 
his fears, converging to that one centre—only the 








remnant of his intellectual power left for the serv- 
ice of his God. 

‘* A man can not serve two masters,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Sweet fancy, sweet dream of a wife 
and a home, I renounce you! There are men 
enough in this world with the capacity for hap- 
piness. ‘I'he men who are most needed are the 
men who can do without it.” 

The curate stood for some moments before the 
Vicarage gate with a thoughtful air, but instead 
of opening it, walked slowly on along the waste 
border-land of unkempt turf that edged the high- 
road, Just at the last moment that new habit 
of indecision took hold of him‘again. He had 
hardly made up his mind what to say. He 
would find Mr. Luttrell with his daughters round 
him most likely. Elizabeth’s clear eyes would 
peruse his face while he pronounced his sentence 
of banishment. He was not quite prepared for 
this interview, and strolled on meditatively, in 
the cold gray twilight, wondering at his own 
unlikeness to himself. 

** Will she be sorry?” he wondered, “‘just a 
little grieved to see me depart out of her life for- 
ever? I remember when I spoke of my mis- 
sionary schemes, that day I told her the story 
of my life, there was a shocked look in her face, 
as if the idea were dreadful to her. And then 
she began to talk of missionaries, with the air 
of a school-girl, as a low sort of people. She is 
such an unanswerable enigma: at times delud- 
ing one into a belief in her soul's nobility, at 
other times showing herself frivolous, shallow, 
empty in brain and heart. Yet I think—after 
her own light fashion—she will be sorry for my 
going.” 

Then arose before him the image of Lord Pau. 
lyn, and the memory of that Sunday luncheon 
at the Vicarage; the two faces turned toward 
each other—the man’s face ardent, enraptured, 
and handsome to behold in its mere animal beau- 
ty, the girl's glowing with a conscious pride in 
its beauty—two faces that were of the earth, 
earthy: a brief scene which seemed like a pre- 
lude of a drama in which he, Malcolm Forde, 
could have no part. 

He bethought himself of that mere fragment 
of conversation he had overheard unawares on 
the threshold of the vestry, a gush of girlish con- 
fidence, in which Elizabeth had boldly spoken of 
the Viscount as ‘‘ her slave.” He remembered 
that common talk in which the Hawleigh gossips 
had coupled Lord Paulyn’s name with Elizabeth 
Luttrell's, and he thought, with a pang, that this 
was perhaps the future which awaited her. He 
thought of such a prospect with more than com- 
mon pain, a pain in which selfish regret or jeal- 
ousy had no part. He had heard enough of Lord 
Paulyn’s career to know that the woman who 
married him would prepare for herself a doubtful 
future ; in all likelihood a dark and stormy one. 

**If I can get a minute’s talk alone with her 
before I leave this place, I will warn her,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘ though Heaven knows, if her 
heart is set on this business, she is little likely to 
accept my warning.” 

He wasted half an hour idling thus by the way- 
side, and in all that time had been thinking whol- 
ly of Elizabeth, instead of pondering on what he 
should say to her futher. But about that there 
need be no difficulty. He had never yet found 
himself at a loss for words; and though Mr. 
Luttrell would doubtless be reluctant to lose so 
energetic a coadjator, his affliction would hardly 
be overwhelming. ‘There was always a fair sup- 
ply of curates in the ecclesiastical market, of va- 
rious qualities ; indeed, the supply of this arti- 
cle was apt to be in excess of the demand. 

It was past seven when Mr. Forde entered the 
Vicarage. ‘The six-o’clock dinner was fairly 
over, the lamp lighted in the long, low-ceiled 
drawing-room, the four girls grouped round the 
fire in their favorite attitudes—Elizabeth on her 
knees before the blaze, gazing into the heart of 
the fire like a prophetess intent upon reading au- 
guries in the coals. She started to her feet when 
the servant announced Mr. Forde, but did not 
leave the hearth to greet him, though her three 
sisters crowded eagerly about him to give him 
reproachful welcome. 

**So long since you have been near us!” said 
Gertrude, almost piteously. ‘*I can not think 
what we have done to offend you.” 

** You must know that I have had no possible 
reason for being offended, dear Miss Luttrell,” 
he answered, cordially, but with his glance wan- 
dering uneasily toward that other figure rooted 
to the hearth. ‘* Your house is only too pleas- 
ant, and I have had very little time for pleasure. 
I see your papa elsewhere; and to come here 
is only another name for giving myself a holi- 
da ‘Sa 
Gertrude cast up her eyes in a kind of ecstasy. 

‘* What a saint you are!” she exclaimed, 
‘*and what a privilege to feel your blessed influ- 
ence guiding and directing one’s feeble efforts! 
I have felt myself almost miraculously assisted 
in my poor work since you have been with us, 
and I look back and remember my previous cold- 
ness with a shudder.” 

“TI have no consciousness of my saintship,” 
said Mr. Forde, with a little good-natured laugh, 
making very light of an elderly young-lady-like 
worship to which he was télerably accustomed. 
‘*On the contrary, I have a strong sense of be- 
ing very human. But I am glad if I have been 
the source of enthusiasm in you, and trust that 
when I am no longer here to guide or inspire— 
quite unconsciously again—you will not be in 
any danger of falling away. But I do not fear 
that contingency” (this with a somewhat severe 
glance in the direction of that figure by the 
hearth), ‘‘ for [ believe yon are thoroughly in ear- 
nest, and there is no such thing as earnestness 
without constancy.” 

Elizabeth toek up the challenge, and flashed 
defiance upon the challenger. : 

* Oh, de was born good!” she said. 
“‘T wonder papa took the trouble to christen 
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her. It is impossible that she could have been 
born in sin and a child of wrath, like the rest of 
as. She is never tired of church-going and dis- 
trict visiting; has no intermittent fever of wick- 
edness, as I have.” 

** When you are no longer here, dear Mr. 
Forde!” cried Gertrude, deaf to her sisters 
sneers, with her hands clasped, and her some- 
what faded gray eyes Opened very wide, and gaz- 
ing at the curate with a wild surmise. You 
surely do not mean that you are thinking of leav- 
: us ?” : c 
ma I have been nearly two years at Hawleigh, 
he answered, quietly; ‘longer than I intended 
to remain when I first came here—two very hap- 
py years; but I have awakened lately to the con- 
viction that Hawleigh is not all the world, only 
a very pleasant corner of it, and that if I stamp- 
ed my name upon nothing larger than a country 

ish, I shall scarcely have realized the idea with 
which I entered the Church.” , 

“You have beeri offered _-—- in London 

rhaps?” gasped Gertrude, dolefully. 
> and Hlanche had seated themselves, and 
watched the little scene with a sympathetic air, 
regretful, but not despairing. ‘They would be 
very sorry to lose Mr. Forde, who was tall and 
good-looking and gentleman-like, and had money 
of his own; but perhaps the vast ocean of cu- 
rates might cast up at their feet even a more at- 
tractive specimen of that order, a man better 
adapted for picnics and small tea-drinkings and 
croquet, 

‘*You are going out as a missionary!” cried 
Elizabeth, with conviction. 

They all turned to look at her, startled by the 
certainty of her tone. She had not stirred from 
her position by the hearth, but stood there con- 
fronting them, calm as a statue, a curious con- 
trast to the distressed Gertrude, who was wring- 
ing her hands feebly, and gazing at the curate 
with a half-distracted air. 

The single lamp stood on a distant table; but 
even in the doubtful light Mr. Forde fancied that 
Elizabeth's face had grown suddenly pale. 

** You are going out as a missionary,” she re- 
peated, as if she had by some subtle power of 
sympathy shared all his thoughts from the hour 
in which he briefly touched upon his views in his 
one confidential talk with her. 

** You are good at guessing,” he said. ‘“‘ Yes, 
I am going.” 

“*Oh,” cried Gertrude, ‘‘it is like your apos- 
tolic nature to contemplate such self-sacrifice. 
But, oh, dear Mr, Forde, consider your health, 
and the natives.” 

**T don't think St. Paul ever gave much con- 
sideration to his health, or to the question of pos- 
sible danger from the natives,” answered Mr. 
Forde, with his grave smile; ‘‘ and if you insist 
upon comparing me with saints and apostles, you 
would at least expect me to be as regardless of 
any peril to myself as the numerous gentlemen 
who have spent the best part of their lives in this 
work.” 

“Those lives may not have been so precious 
as yours, Mr. Forde.” 

**Or they may have been much more precious. 
There are very few to regret me, should the 
chances of war be adverse.” 

Again he stole a glance at Elizabeth. She 
stood firm as a rock, and was now not even look- 
ing his way. Her eyes were bent upon the de- 
caying fire, with that customary prophetic look. 
She might have been trying to read his fate 
there. 

** However,” he continued, ‘‘ the die is cast. 
I have arrived at the conviction that I am more 
wanted yonder, to dig and delve that rugged 
soil, than to idle among the delights of this flow- 
er garden. And I came here this evening to 
announce my determination to Mr. Luttrell. Do 
you know if I shall find him in his study ?” 

** Papa has gone into the town, to the read- 
ing-room,” said Blanche. 

‘*Then I can take my chance of finding him 
there,” said the curate, preparing to depart. 

**Oh, Mr. Forde, how unkind to be so anx- 
ious to run away, when this is perhaps almost 
your last visit! You must stop to tea, and you 
can tell us a little about your plans—how soon” 
(with a little choking noise) “‘ you really mean to 

ve us.” 

**T will stop, with much pleasure, if you like,” 
he answered, putting down his hat, which Ger- 
trude took up with a reverent air, as if it had 
been a mitre, and removed to a convenient abid- 
ing-place. ‘‘ As to my plans, they are some- 
what vague as yet. I have little to tell beyond 
the one fact that I am going. Only I thought it 
due to Mr. Luttrell to give him the earliest in- 
formation of that fact, insignificant as it may be.” 

** It is not insignificant,” exclaimed Gertrude. 
‘** Hawleigh never had such a gain or such a loss 
as you will have been to it. Will it be” (with 
another little choking interval, like a strangled 
semicolon) *‘ very long before we lose you ?’ 

**T do not know what you would call long. 
About a month, perhaps.” 

**Only a month—only four more blessed Sun- 
days! Oh, Mr. Forde, that is sudden !” 

** Do not suppose that whey bate AY 
said Mr. Forde. ‘‘I am very fond of Hawleigh. 
Only that other work is a part of an old design. 
I have only been trying my strength here.” 

“Only fluttering your wings like a young 
eagle before soaring to the topmost mountain 
peaks,” exclaimed Gertrude, with a little gush of 
poetry, raising her tearful eyes to the ceiling, in 
the midst of which burst the maid brought in the 

tea-tray, and Miss Luttrell seated herself to per- 
form her duties in connection therewith, not with- 
out a consolatory pride in the silver tea-service, 
She was the kind of woman to whom even in the 


hour of despair these things are never quite dust 
and ashes, 

Elizabeth had seated herself in an arm-chair 
by the fire, on which her gaze was still gravely 
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the conversation, but sat silent while Gertrade 
persecuted the curate with questions about his 
future career, not consenting to be put off with 
vague or careless answers, but evincing an in- 
satiable thirst for exact information upon every 


unt. 

Scarcely did Elizabeth lift her eyes from that 
mute contemplation of the fire when Mr. Forde 
carried her a cup of tea. She took it from him 
with a murmured acknowledgment, but did not 
look up at him, or give him any excuse for lin- 
gering near her. He was obliged to go back to 

is chair by the round table at the other end of 
the room, and sit in the full glare of the lamp, 
submitting himself meekly to Gertrude’s cross- 
questioning. He bore this infliction perhaps with 
a greater patience than he might otherwise have 
shown, for the sake of that quiet figure by the 
hearth. Against his better judgment, even al- 
though the plan of his life was fixed irrevocably, 
and Elizabeth Luttrell’s image excluded from it, 
there was yet a pensive sweetness in her presence 
—her silent presence—the sense of being near 
her. 
** What does it matter, if the pleasure is a fool- 
ish one?” he thought: ‘it must needs be so 
brief.” 

He staid about an hour, sipping orange pekoe, 
and talking somewhat reluctantly of his hopes 
and views, fur he was a man who deemed that in 
these things silence is golden. He tried to turn 
the thread of talk another way, but Gertrude 
would not be put off. 

** Oh, let us talk of you and your future, dear 
Mr. Forde,” she exclaimed, with her accustomed 
air of pious rapture. ‘‘ It will be such a comfort 
when you are gone to be able to think of you, and 
follow your footsteps on the map.” 

The clock struck the half hour after nine, and 
Mr. Luttrell had not yet appeared, so the curate 
rose to d and went across to the hearth-rug 
to bid Elizabeth good-night. 

**You had better say good-by at the same 
time,” said Diana. ‘“‘ Your visits are so few and 
far between that I dare say Lizzie will have gone 
away before we see you again.” 

**Gone away !” 

**Yes; she is going to tewn in a fortnight, to 
stay with Aunt Chevenix.” 

** Indeed.” This in a disappointed tone; yet 
it could matter so little to him whither she went, 
when he was about to disconnect himself alto- 
gether from Hawleigh. Only he disapproved of 
Aunt Chevenix in the abstract, and it was dis- 
agreeable to him to hear that the woman he had 
admired, and at times even believed in, was about 
to be subject to her influence. 

**T believe you are half a Puritan at heart, Mr. 
Forde,” said Diana, ‘‘ and that you look upon all 
fashionable pleasures as crimi I could read it 
in your face one day when auntie was holding 
forth upon her delectable land in the regions of 
Eaton Square.” 

**T have no passion for that kind of thing, I 
admit,” answered the curate. ‘‘ But I trust that 
your sister Elizabeth will pass safely through that 
and every other ordeal. If good wishes could in- 
sure her safety, mine are earnest enough to coumt 
for something.” 

He shook hands with Elizabeth as he said this. 
The hand she gave him was very cold, and he 
fancied even that it trembled a little as his strong 
fingers closed on it. Then followed Gertrude’s 
effusive farewells. He would come to see them 
oftener, would he not, now that his hours among 
them were numbered? Diana and Blanche were 
also effusive, but in a milder degree, having al- 
ready been speculating upon the possible attri- 
butes of a new curate. In so dull a life as theirs 
even the agony of such a parting was a not un- 
pleasing distraction, like that abscess in the cheek 
from which an Austrian archduchess derived 
amusement in her declining years. 

While these farewells were being somewhat 
lengthily drawn out, Elizabeth slipped quietly 
from the room. Mr. Forde heard the flutter of 
her dress, and looked round for a moment, to 
discover that her place was vacant. How empty 
did the room seem to him without her! 

He dragged himself away from the reluctant 
Gertrude at last, and felt not a little relieved 
when he found himself in the open air, under a 
windy sky; the moon shining fitfully, with swift 
clouds scudding across her silver face, the night 
winds sighing among the laurels on the leafy bank 
that shadowed the almost empty flower border, 
where a fringe of daffodils showed pale in the 
moonlight. Mr. Forde walked slowly toward the 
gate, over the lawn on which he had condescend- 
ed to foolish games of croquet, in the summers 
that were gone, thinking of Elizabeth and her 
curious apathetic silence, and the almost death- 
like coldness of the hand that had touched his. 

‘*She is the strangest girl,” he said to himself, 
“*and there are moments when I am half tempt- 
ed to think—” 

He did not finish the thought even to himself, 
for looking up suddenly, he beheld a figure stand- 
ing before him, on the edge of the lawn, a wom- 
an’s figure, with a shawl of fleecy whiteness, fold- 
ed Arab-wise, and surrounding it almost from 
head to feet. Yet even thus muffled he knew the 
figure by its bearing; a loftier air than is com- 
mon to modern young-lady-hood— something 
nearer akin to the wild untutored grace of an In- 
dian princess. 

** Elizabeth !” 

“Yes, Mr. Forde. I have come out here to 
ask yon if it is trae—if you do really intend to 
fling away your life like that ?” 

“* There is no question of my flinging away my 
life,” he answered, quietly, yet strangely moved 
by her presence, by the smothered passion in her 
tone. ‘‘I shall be as much in the hands of God 
yonder as I am here.” 

‘*Of course,” she answered, in her reckless 
way, ‘‘God is with us every where, watching and 
judging us. But He suffers human sacrifices, 





bent, She made no farther attempt to join in 





even in our day. It may be in the scheme of 


Providence that you should be eaten, or scalped, 
or tomahawked, or burned alive by savages.” 

** Be sure that if it is, the thing will happen.” 

“Oh, that is your horrible Calvinistic doc- 
trine: almost as bad as a Turk’s. But if you 
do not leave England you can not fall into the 
hands of those dreadful savages.” 

** Ang perhaps remain at home to be killed in 
a railway accident, or die of small-pox. I hardly 
think the savages would be worse ; and if I felt I 
had done any good among them, there would be 
a kind of glory in my death which might take 
the sting out of its physical pain.” 

** * The path of glory leads but to the grave,’” 
said Elizabeth, gloomily. ‘‘Don’t go, Mr. 
Forde! There are heathens enough to convert 
in England.” 

“* But if I feel that my vocation calls me yon- 
der ?” 

“Tt isa mere fancy. You were a soldier the 
other day, and can not forget the old longing for 
foreign service.” 

**Believe me, no; I have considered this busi- 
ness with more deliberation than is usual to me. 
And I am quite convinced that my duty lies in 
that direction.” 

‘“*A delusion! You would be greater and 
more useful in England. Your countryman, 
Edward Irving, had once that fancy, I remem- 
ber; he had his ideal picture of a missionary’s 
life, and seriously thought of trying to realize it.” 

‘* Better for himself, perhaps, if he had achieved 
that early aim than to be a world’s wonder for 
a few brief years, and die disappointed at last.” 

**Don’t go, Mr. Forde!” clasping her hands, 
and looking up at him piteously with her lovely 
eyes, so different from the seraphic gaze of poor 
Gertrude’s faded orbs. ‘‘I wish te Heaven I 
were eloquent, or knew how to plead and argue 
as some people do.” 

**You are only too eloquent; your words go 
to my heart. For God’s sake, say no more !” 

** Yes, yes, I will say much more; if I can 
touch you, if my words can penetrate your ob- 
stinate heart, you shall not go. I am pleading 
for Hawleigh, and all the people who love you, 
who have drawn their very faith and hope from 
you, as if your soul were a fountain of righteous- 
ness. I have a presentiment that if you go abroad 
it will be to perish; to lose your life for a vain 
dream. Stay here, and teach us to be good. 
We were half of us pagans till you came to us.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


MARCH SONGS. 
L 


Avort, alow, the mad winds blow; 
On fields and uplands bare 
They seize the lingering wreaths of snow, 
hurl and whirl them to and fro, 
And heap them here and there. 


Round the deserted 

=s an pe North W d, shrieki t 
e savage North Wind, shrieking, stra 

And then the willful Weet Wind plays ” 
With flower-stalks dun and dry. 


Blow, blow, wild Winds, aloft, alow! 
The ides of March are e- 

Swift as your wings the dark days go; 

Then blow your maddest, Winds, blow, blow! 
My May is coming fast. 


IL 


Wax and wane, once and again 
Ah, pallid moon of March! . 
Swifter lift thy light, and drift 
Across the sky’s blue arch. 
Wax and wane, once and again, 
Till April’s fled away, 
thy flight through night to night, 








rden ways, 
lies lie, ™ 


8) speed 
Pend be the moon of May. 
. IL 
Little violets in the en staying, 
Smal 


1 and blue and sweet as sweet can be, 
Don’t you wonder what it is we're playing 
Up in the world? Suppose you come and see? 


We play at joy, and find our play no pleasure; 
We play at faith, and quickly throw it by; 
We play at a and think our toy a treasure, 
Until Time shows it scarcely worth a sigh. 


Little violets in the en staying, 
Small and blue sweet as sweet can be, 
Do you wonder what it is we're playing ? 


ake up, darlings! Pray you, come see. 





MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 


Ir is the rule in China that persons of the 
same clan name shall not intermarry, and this 
prohibition (for it amounts to that) extends even 
to remote cousins, but only prevents the mar- 
riage of cousins in the first and other degrees in 
case the clan name be the same. ‘To explain 
the matter more clearly, we will suppose that a 
man, whose clan name is Tang, has four chil- 


} dren—two sons and two daughters—all having 


male and female offspring. The children of the 
daughters may intermarry, but those of the sons 
may not; the sons’ children, however, are not 
es from marrying into their aunts’ fam- 


One or two odd customs may here be briefly 
alluded to. Sometimes betrothal takes place 
before birth—that is to say, mothers betroth 
their unborn children on the chance .of their 
turning out to be of opposite sex! Again, if a 
man, after becoming engaged to a girl, should 
die before the marriage can be completed, it 
now and then happens that the affianced bride 
will leave her own relatives and go to his par- 
ents’ house, and there become one of the family 
as much as she would have done if the marriage 
had actually taken place. This is more espe- 
cially the case if her promised husband chance 
to be an only child. 

Theoretically, no marriage can take place 
during the time of mourning for the death of an 
emperor; but as the full term of mourning 1s 
twenty-seven months, this would be highly in- 
convenient, so the restriction is practically con- 
fined to the first hundred days after his n_ajesty s 








decease; and even this is probably very litte 


observed except by officials and the residents 
in the capital and its immediate neighborhood. 

Widows are rather hardly treated in the Ce- 
lestial Empire in the event of their desiring to 
marry again, for such marriages are decidedly 
looked down upon, and no family of any posi- 
tion in the social scale will allow one of its mem- 
bers to enter into such a contract. Among the 
poorer classes of the community, however, a 
man occasionally marries a widow, because it is 
a more economical course to pursue, Various 
disabilities attach to a widow in the matter of 
ceremouial; for example, on a second mar- 
riage she is only allowed to use a cbmmon, small 
sedan-chair, carried by two men, instead of the 
more roomy and gorgeous conveyance ordinarily 
employed. 

In the matter of divorce, which is of rather 
rare occurrence, all is in the husband's favor. 
If he be so minded, he can get rid of his wife for 
various reasons which seem absurd to us. As 
far as we are aware, no legal process is neces- 
sary; and the outraged and discontented hus- 
band gives his wife what may be called a bill of 
divorcement, which in this case is a document 
sealed with his private seal in the presence of 
witnesses, who are often the woman's own rela- 
tives! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


One of the new branches of industry that demand 
no capital and no special endowments is the mat trade, 
The way to obtain a stock in trade is to walk up to the 
front-door of a dwelling, take a mat, go home and 
wash it, and then go back and sell it to the former 
The profits are immense. 





owner, 





When is water most liable to escape ?—When it is 
only half tide. 


A Bwyd having sold a fine-looking but blind horse, 
asked the purchaser, “ Well, my friend, dost thou see 
any fault in him?” “* No,” was the answer. “ Neither 

he see any fault in thee,” said old Broadbsim, 








A horse-dealer was asked if an animal which he 
offered for sale was timid. “Not at all,” said he; 
« 4 often passes many nights by himself in the 
stable!” 


A preacher observed to bis hearers at the cloue 
of his sermon as follows: “ My obs ious t n, 
I find it am no more use to preach to you dag jt am fos 
a grasshopper to wear knee-buckles, 








rl wanted a fan, but not being able to re- 


A little 
ng to brush 


member the word, said she “* wanted a 
the warmth off with.” 


A .azy Coox—One that “ fritters” away her time, 
wctesiiheaslillindeccisenitaliias 
A y resident of an up-town boarding-house 


cockne: 
likene himself and his fellow-boardera to phenixes, 
Pt my ” gays he, “we rise every day m our 








Aways “ wanp paessxp”—Bricks. 
—-- oo 





A Frenchman made a pair of pantaloons for a Dr. 
Lamb, but, forgetting the name of his customer, went 
into the market, an taking hold of a leg of mut- 
ton, inquired of the butcher, “Vat you call dis?” 
“That mutton.” “Ha, mutton, is it? Vell, vat 
ou call mutton’s baby?” “Lamb.” “Oni,” said the 





renchman, “‘dat is him. Monsieur Lamb is de vera 
man vat for I make de pantaloons.” 


at lamp-lighter is a rising man, though sometimes 
ow. 








It was the opinion of an Illinois youngster, ex- 
pressed in a composition, thet does not taste as 
good as an oyster, but it runs ’e 





How To prevent nav Dreams—Don’t go to asleep. 
eo 


What is the difference between a sailor and a beer- 
— ?—One puts his sail up, the other puts his ale 
own, 





No man ever got st by hornets who ment ewe 
from where they were. It is just so with bad its. 





An Irishman referring to the sudden death of a rela- 
tive, was asked if he lived high. “I can’t say he did,” 
said Terence, “ but he died high.” Like the banks {a 
these days, he was suspended. 


Can a pretty woman be a plain cook ? 


A gentleman was warmly eulogizing the constancy 
of an absent husband in the presence of bis lovin 
wife, *“ Yea, yes,” assented she, “ he writes letters fu 
of the agony of affection, but he never remits me any 
money.” “TI can conceive of that,” said the other, 
“ for I know his love to be unremitting.” 


Chairs should not be covered with silk, but sat-in. 


A bachelor compares a shirt buttoriio life, because 
it hangs by a thread. 


What is the difference between a clond and a beaten 
child 7?—One pours with rain and the other roars with 




















A German peddler is the innocent author of a prob- 
lem of = we the - rye He i — . yh 
was not heavy work carrying 8 bi aro 
after day. Von yes,” he Ae eit heavy. 
“Well,” said the querist, ‘‘do you make mach? 


days twice so much.” 


An Irish editor says that, “‘in the absence of both 
editors, the publishers have succeeded in secu the 
services of a gentleman to edit the paper this w 


When is fire like 3 bad hushand ?—When it goes out 
at night. a 2 

What quadrupeds are admitted to balls, operas, pare 
ties, etc. nodrate meds. 


« What are you doing?” said a father to his son, who 
tinkering 


was zat an old watch, “ Improving my ime, 
Sir.” 


‘ot long since, at a private entertainment, Bret 
m. told the following Sears 2 teameter went 
courting a girl who was @ of « church, and 
while in her company, being on his very beet 

careful not to use any 
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THE HEART OF THE CONTINENT. 
THE HOT SPRINGS AND GEYSERS OF 
THE YELLOW STONE REGION. 

By R. W. RAYMOND. 


Wuar wonderful things this continental coun- 
trv of ours vet hides, undiscovered of man—that 
is to say, of light-complexioned man—in its deep 
cafions or forests primeval, it would be difficult 
to imagine. Doubtless the list is not yet com- 
plete, if we may judge from the rapidity with 
which it is still lengthening. ‘The great Salt 
Lake, the basaltic cafions of the Columbia and 
its tributaries, the dark abysmal gorges of the 
Colorado, the sublime heights and lovely cas- 
cades of the Yosemite, the snowy volcanoes of 
the far Northwest, whose fiery hearts are 
sheathed in glacier mail—all these belong in 
the category of wonders but recently made 
known, and even yet not grown stale to the 
enthusiasm of men. Every thing beautiful ind 
grand in nature has unworn attraction for him 


who looks upon it for the first time with his 
own eyes, but the public wearies in time of 
mere descriptions of such objects. Few of us 


care to hear of other people’s thoughts about 
Niagara or the Mammoth Cave. In literature, 
at least, nature does grow old. But the scenes 
we have mentioned are still as new to readers 
as to travelers. . Many of them are unique. 
Yet, even with this catalogue, the measure of 
our uniguities was not full. Within the last 
few months the explorations of several parties 
have made known the marvels of a hitherto un- 
trodden region, unsurpassed in many respects 
by any other. of equal extent in this country or 
the world. I refer to the great central water- 
shed of the continent—the highest part of the 
Rocky Mountains, isolated peaks excepted— 
whence flow to either sea the waters of the 
Snake and Columbia system on the west, and 
of the Yellow Stone and Missouri system on 
the east. I might almost add the Green and 
Colorado system, which rises not very far from 
the same neighborhood. . 

The streams which unite to form the Missouri 
flow from this elevated mountain country north- 
ward through nearly parallel valleys. ‘They are 
(beginning on the west) the Jefferson, Madison, 
and Gallatin, so named by the adventurous pio- 
neers Lewis and CLarKgE, after three eminent 
statesmen of their day. Still further east, and 
parallel with these, runs the Yellow Stone. 
With true patriotism these American streams 
decline to enter British territory: the Missouri 
makes ‘an abrupt turn to the east, and subse- 
quently southward, and the Yellow Stone fol- 
lows its example, until, on the border of Da- 
kota, the two unite, and flow onward to the 
Mississippi. It is on that part of the Yellow 
Stone and of the Madison branch of the Mis- 
souri where their course is northward that the 
most striking scenery is to be found. About 
the upper waters of these streams the rocks are 
of volcanic origin (lava, etc.), or of secondary 
voleanic origin (tufa, ash, obsidian-conglomer- 

’ ate, etc.). ‘The surface is every where covered 
with the siliceous and other deposits of hot 
springs, and active springs of this character oc- 
cur throughout an area of at least a thousand 
square miles, upon a scale, as to number and 
size, unequaled, so far as I know, in the world. 
Before attempting to describe these more close- 
ly it may be well to outline the general features 
of travel in this region. 

Although the Yellow Stone Lake and the gey- 
sers, with many of the hot springs, are in Wyoming 
Territory, they are cut off from access on that 
side by the impassable (or, at least, unpassed) 
Wind River ranges. To get at them you must 
go round by Montana. The shortest route fora 
party equipped for the journey is to follow the 
Montana stage-road northward from Corinne (a 
town in Utah, on the Central Pacific Railroad, 
and at the head of Salt Lake) as far as Taylor's 
Bridge, on the Snake River, in Eastern Idaho. 
The traveler not prepared for camp life must 
continue in the stage until, after about four 
days and nights of this unaccustomed luxury, he 
arrives at Virginia City, the capital of Montana, 
where he can get an outfit, and form a party for 
the mountain trip. Or he may go to Bozeman, 
in the Gallatin Valley, and enter the mountains 
from that point, via the Yellow Stone Cafion. But 
the shorter route to which I have alluded leaves 
all trodden ways at Taylor’s Bridge, and follows 
the north fork of the Snake to its head at Hen- 
ry’s Lake, which is separated by a short and easy 
pass from the great Madison basin, above which, 
at a distance of about thirty miles, are the geyser 
groups. 

The comfortable ranch of Gilman Sawtelle, at 
Henry's Lake, is the last habitation on this route, 
and that of the Boteler brothers, on the Yellow 
Stone, is the outpost of civilization on the Boze- 
man route. 

‘The necessary outfit for the journey includes 
saddle and pack animals, arms, and provisions. 

‘ The last item is convenient rather than essential, 
since most of the country traversed abounds in 
game. ‘The mountain bison. is rarely seen; bears 
frequent the service-berry thickets and the ra- 
vines, where, under fallen logs or boulders, grubs 
and insects hide; troops of antelope course over 
the grassy uplands and valley benches ; moose, 
elk, aud deer haunt the forest glades, and tram- 
ple the edges of the water-courses; the prairie 
wolf, or coyote, and his larger cousin, the mount- 

ain wolf, howl plaintively o’ nights; the tena- 
pect ~~ belligerent badger honey-combs the 
on ota . o excavations ; and the redoubta- 
pert aes oe oe re te Ye reams 
asst ge nl _— ster of man or beast. 
high-flying wild-geese : * ay —— Gumpest ; 
ugh hy Mg wild-geese and-low-flying ducks make 
= _ oe and thither ; innumerable 
ouse strut and rustle » hill-si 

pur snowy csiluae all woes ae a 

’ © blue lakes, 











while above them wheel the gulls, and below 
them the spotted trout jostle each other in the 
water. But it takes time to hunt, and game is 
not always complaisant enough to cross the trail 
and wait to be shot. Again, while of course & 
fellow always hits, the hit beast or bird has a 
wonderful way of escaping, nevertheless ; so, on 
the whole, it is well to have bacon, beans, and 
flour for emergencies. 

One must pay a decent regard to the customs 
of the country, one of which is occasional In- 
dians. The principal danger is that of being 
‘* set afoot” by the stealing or stampeding of the 
stock. This can be better avoided by a small 
party than a large one. Half a dozen, which 
was our number, is about right. The horses 
can be picketed close by, the fire put out after 


dark, and one man left on guard to watch against - 


interlopers, and to see that the animals do not 
entangle themselves in their lariats, or wind 
themselves up around trees and bushes so as to 
lose their night’s meal, which is essential to 
their vigor next day. 

The path alternates from barren plains to 
grassy meadows and dense forests, the latter 
being mostly composed of small pines, rooted 
weakly in a very shallow soil, and frequently 
devastated by fires and winds. Fallen timber 
constitutes the principal obstacle to progress. 
Twenty miles a day is a good average traveling, 
when the pack animals are heavily loaded. The 
packs, like Alsop’s famous sack of bread, grow 
lighter of provisions and ammunition as the 
journey advances; but the weight is sure to be 
made up with specimens of curious rocks, and the 
burden of blankets and buffalo-robgs, required 
for out-door sleeping in the frosty nights, re- 
mains undiminished. August is the best month 
for the trip, though the nights are cold, and the 
afternoons occasionally hazy. If you try it ear- 
lier you will repent sincerely, being pricked to 
the heart by mosquitoes, and stung with multi- 
tudinous remorse in the shape of black-flies. 

A word to the unwise: be sure that some- 
body in the party knows the ‘‘ diamond hitch,” 
that mysterious trick of ‘‘sinching,” looping, 
settling, bracing, hauling, belaying, knotting, 
and what-notting, by which the well-balanced 
pack is made a part of the very anatomy of the 
subjacent beast, not to be separated by ‘* buck- 
ing,” rolling, rubbing, climbing up hill, sliding 
down hill, or going through the eye of a needle. 
This latter trick is not peculiar to camels: every 
pack-horse, at a certain stage of his education, 
is smart enough and silly enough to try it. It 
consists in selecting two trees not quite far 
enough apart to permit the passage of the 
packs, and going through whether or no. This 
is the crucial test of the diamond hitch. If it 
is the genuine diamond without a flaw, the 
trees may come down, but the pack will not. 
After a shallow-minded philosopher of a pack- 
horse has been smartly rapped across the flanks 
once or twice by a falling stem, he learns wisdom, 
and tries the size of a doubtful gap beforehand 
as cautiously as a cat. 

In ascending either of the rivers referred to, 
upon the banks of which hot springs abound, we 
are made aware of them, miles below, by the 
temperature of the water. This is not strikingly 
warm, unless opportunity offers to compare it 
with that of a mountain spring, when the differ- 
ence is plain enough—like that of ordinary Cro- 
ton and ice water. In the early morning the 
Madison River, twenty or thirty miles below the 
geysers, is covered with clouds of vapor, and in 
the bed of the stream grow masses of confervoid 
vegetation, which, I presume, is due to the warm 
water, since I noticed it under no other circum- 
stances, 

The term Geyser is of Icelandic origin, and 
signifies a spring bursting out with power. Noth- 
ing ought to be called a geyser, therefore, which 
is not a ‘‘buster.” The so-called geysers of 
California are merely boiling springs, and do not 
deserve their ambitious title, though they do 
very well as a hot-watering-place for tourists. 
Chemically, they are curious, by reason of the 
variety of their contents; but in power, size, or 
number they can not be compared with the hot 
springs of the Madison and Yellow Stone—to 
say nothing of the real and only genuine article 
of geysers. These hot springs usually contain 
silica and silicates in solution, though a respecta- 
ble minority of them are alkaline, sulphureted, 
and even slightly chalybeate. Among these sev- 
eral, which are not too far from the settlements, 
are resorted to by the frontier population, and 
have performed, it is said, some wonderful cures 
of rheumatism, scorbutic diseases, ete. Possibly 
the climate, and a cleanly and temperate life, 
have as much to do with such cases as any chem- 
ical constituents of the waters. 

The siliceous springs are characterized by the 
abundant and beautiful accretionary deposits 
with which they are surrounded. The emerging 
waters, relieved from pressure, and parting with 
their heat, are no longer able to retain even their 
minute percentage of siliceous matters in solu- 
tion, and precipitate them upon the surface over 
which they flow. This deposit is most likely to 
occur at a certain distance from the central ori- 
fice; and the “‘sinter” is not subject to re-solu- 
tion. Hence a sort of wall frequently grows up 
around the spring, building a reservoir. I have 
seen a curious instance of this on the shore of 
the Yellow Stone Lake, where a hot spring 
breaks through the bottom under the cold water. 
About three feet from the centre of the spring 
the mingling of the two waters seems to have 
produced the requisite reduction in temperature 
for the siliceous precipitate; and accordingly a 
wall has been built on this circle, and has grad- 
ually grown by accretion, rising through the 
cold water, until now the hot spring, completely 
protected, has a level several inches above that 
of the lake, and spills its steaming contents over 
the edge quite at its ease. 

Sometimes these accumulations of “sinter” 
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are enormous in amount. Many miles of the 
surface of the country are covered with this ma- 
terial, even where the springs from which it is- 
sued are choked, and long since obliterated. 
Sometimes it forms mounds several hundred feet 
in height. ‘This is splendidly illustrated by the 
boiling springs of Gardiner’s River, perhaps the 
largest and in some respects the most remarka- 
ble yet discovered. They were visited by the 
party of Surveyor-General Wasupurnz in 1870, 
and by Dr. Haypen in 1871. 

Gardiner’s River is a tributary of the Yellow 
Stone, entering it from the southwest at about 
33° 40’ west longitude, and 45° north latitude. 
Some four miles from the junction are the great 
boiling springs. Here the water, by the process 
already described, has built up a huge pile of nat- 
ural architecture, which betrays in its success- 
ive terraces of white hard sinter the gradual 
character of its formation. It is more than two 
hundred feet high and a mile in extent. One 
of HaYpen’s party compares it, not inaptly, to a 
vast frozen cascade. On each terrace are nu- 
merous hot springs, from which the water flows 
into beautiful semicircular basins with scalloped 
edges. Possibly some phenomenon like this sug- 
gested to ancient sculptors their finest designs for 
carving fountains and reservoirs, such as every 
traveler in Italy will well remember. The color 
of these siliceous deposits is mainly pure white, 
tinged here and there with pink and orange. 
The largest springs are at the top of this white 
mountain, whither they have climbed as the 
building grew—all the minor outflows lower 
down representing doubtless their loss of power 
by the way. Dense clouds of steam continually 
arise from them, the water being at boiling-point 
(in this altitude perhaps 200° Fahrenheit). At 
times, when the wind wafts the vapor aside, a 
glimpse of clear blue water can be gained. Some 
vents emit hot steam or air only; in some there 
is a considerable spirting of water. Through 
the former the sound of boiling far below can be 
heard. 

In order that a boiling spring shall become a 
true geyser several conditions are necessary. 
‘The spring, in building up for itself a mound of 
precipitated mineral, must preserve in the centre 
a vertical tube of sufficient regularity and height 
to give a certain pressure of confined water col- 
umn. ‘This being secured in the course of time, 
and the means of accumulating temperature be- 
ing adequate, the peculiar intermittent geyser 
action is inevitable. We owe to Bunsen, the 
great German chemist, the true theory of this 
process. It is not necessarily due to accumula- 
tions of steam in subterranean spaces, nor to the 
explosiveness of water long boiled, though these 
causes may assist. The geyser tube itself is suf- 
ficient to account for the principal observed phe- 
nomena. Just before an eruption the water ev- 
ery where in this tube is below boiling tempera- 
ture—t.e., at any given point the water lacks 
something of the heat necessary to generate 
steam at that point, under the pressure of the 
column of water above it; but at a point say 
forty feet below the surface, the temperature of 
the water may be such as would more than make 
it boil at thirty feet from the surface, the added 
ten feet of water column being all that now pre- 
vents it from boiling. If by any means the 
whole column of water in the tube could be lift- 
ed bodily, and a sufficient portion spilled over 
at the top, the remainder might be brought into 
such a position that a great part of it would be 
able to boil—that is, make steam—and a sudden 
eruption of steam and water would take place. 
This is exactly what occurs in nature. Steam 
is generated in the under-ground channels lead- 
ing to the geyser tube, and forces its way into 
the tube, where it first lifts the water column, 
and then, if the hoist was not enough to start 
the grand eruption, collapses by condensing in 
contact with the relatively cooler water of the 
tube. Each of these collapses makes a detona- 
tion, and the geyser presents to the observer the 
appearance of a series of jumps, accompanied 
by the sound of subterranean explosions. Tyn- 
DALL calls them ‘‘abortive eruptions.” By-and- 
by, however, a larger one than ordinary lifts the 
water column so far (say six or eight feet) that 
a part of it boils at once. This aids the upward 
movement, and accelerates and augments the 
relief from pressure, until, with a roar like that 
of an ascending rocket, the whole contents of 
the tube are ejected in the form of water and 
steam. The process now continues till all the 
sufficiently hot water stored in the conduits or 
reservoirs around the geyser has been ejected. 
Then the geyser becomes quiet until the former 
condition has been established again. 

The principal geysers of the Madison are situ- 
ated near its source, where it bears the name of 
the Fire Hole River. ‘There are two groups of 
them, ten miles apart, the upper one of which, 
containing the largest geysers, occupies a basin 
about five square miles in area, and surrounded 
by forest-covered hills. In this basin, and along 
the Fire Hole River all the way to the lower 
group, are innumerable boiling springs, many of 
which may be geysers, besides those which have 
already been observed in action. Among the 
largest known geysers are those which were 
named by WasHBURNE’s party—the Giant, the 
Giantess, the Bee-hive, Old Faithful, the Grot- 
to, the Castle, and the Fan. Each of these has 
its own peculiar character ; the Giantess and the 
Bee-hive give the highest streams, the latter 
having thrown its single jet 219 feet, and the 
former its side jets 250 feet into the air. Our 
party was not fortunate enough to see either in 
action, But Old Faithful may be relied upon to 
** go off” every hout or two, and project against 
the blue sky a column sometimes* attaining the 
height of 200 feet. One edge, toward the wind, 
is well defined ; on the other side the white steam 
drifts away to leeward, giving to the whole the 
appearance of a vast snowy plume. The Giant 
rows when he has a mind, and was good enough 








to do so just after we arrived in the valley. 
Through his five-feot throat he blew a huge col- 
umn of water and steam a hundred feet oblique- 
ly upward, and kept up this astonishing perform- 
ance for three hours without stopping, though 
not without occasional temporary relaxations of 
force. 

Many of the geysers have built up for them- 
selves, in addition to their large sloping mounds 
and terraced reservoirs, more confined cones or 
craters. That of the Bee-hive, as indicated by 
its name, is nearly hemispherical in form, with 
the opening in the top. That of the Giant looks 
more like the hollow stump of a great tree. The 
Grotto has covered itself with an irregular edi- 
fice of white sinter, through several holes in the 
roof of which it spouts its streams. The Castle 
gives the best illustration of this structure so far 
as size is concerned. It is situated on the sum- 
mit of a gently sloping mound of hard white sin- 
ter, above which the crater rises about twenty 
feet, looking like the ruins of a bombarded fort. 
It is about fifty feet in its longest diameter. The 
surface incrustations assume varied and beauti- 
ful forms, sometimes resembling, to use a home- 
ly figure, a petrified cauliflower. It is frequent- 
ly so hard as to strike fire with steel. The Castle 
is reported to throw water from a three-foot ori- 
fice, at intervals of two or three hours, to the 
height of fifty feet, but we camped some eight- 
een hours beside .it without being favored with 
an eruption. On the other hand, we found sey- 
eral geysers active which had not been mentioned 
by previous parties. 

It is impossible even to outline in this article 
the many interesting features of these great nat- 
ural curiosities; but I must mention in conclu- 
sion the numerous ahd lovely cisterns, which ap- 
pear to be similar to the tranquil aug of Iceland. 
TYNDALL speaks of these as follows, and the de- 
scription applies closely to the present case: ‘‘ A 
moment’s reflection will suggest to us that there 
must be a limit to the operations of the geyser. 
When the tube has reached such an altitude that 
the water in the depths below, owing to the in- 
creased pressure, can not attain its boiling-point, 
the eruptions of necessity cease. The spring, 
however, continues to deposit its silica, and oft- 
en forms a /aug, or cistern. Some of those in 
Iceland are forty feet deep. Their beauty, ac- 
cording to Bunsen, is indescribable; over the 
surface curls a light vapor, the water is of the 
purest azure, and tints with its lovely hue the 
fantastic incrustations on the cistern walls; 
while at the bottom is often seen the mouth 
of the once mighty geyser. There are in Ice- 
land vast but now extinct geyser operations. 
Mounds are observed whose shafts are filled 
with rubbish, the water having forced a passage 
underneath, and retired to other scenes of ac- 
tion. We have, in fact, the geyser in its youth, 
manhood, old age, and death here presented to 
us. In its youth, as a simple thermal spring; 
in its manhood, as the eruptive column; in its 
old age, as the tranquil /aug ; while its death is 
recorded by the ruined shaft and mound, which 
testify the fact of its once active existence.” 

Beneath the turquois- blue water in one of 
these pearly cavern reservoirs I saw the shin- 
ing bones of an extinct buffalo. Poor fellow, he 
had got more geyser than was good for him: and 
lest the reader should suffer a similar fate (drown- 
ed in the warm tide of my enthusiastic recollec- 
tions), I peremptorily choke the spring. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AT the last annual meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, Mr. Faye gave an account 
of the proceedings of the commission for ob- 
serving the transit of Venus, of which he is 
pr. We make the following extracts 

rom his address : 

“Your commission has called to its sessions 
all the savants who have offered their co-opera- 
tion, to learn their views, and discuss with them 
the most delicate points. It is thus that Messrs. 
Wo tr and ANDRE, who have presented to you 
an interesting memoir on the optical conditions 
of the observation of this nme Mr. Ra- 
YET, who has made himself known by an astro- 
nomics! expedition to Cochin China, Mr. Jans- 
SEN, Wiuse spectroscopic discoveries are appre- 
ciated by the Academy, and many others well 
known as mechanicians and experimentalists, 
have been frequently called upon and consulted, 
either together or separately. 

“T can not show the Of epee so fully 
granted by the Dépot of the Navy and its learn- 
ed director, Admiral JURIEN, without at least ex- 
pressing the hope which the commission has en- 
tertained of obtaining from the Minister of the 
Navy a more complete co-operation, which will 
give our enterprise a development worthy of the 
Academy, and of the part which France took 
twice during the last century, under similar cir- 
cumstances, on the occasion of the transits of 
Venus in 1761. and 1769. It is with this hope 
that we have calculated and combined every 
thing. Our southern expeditions, confided to 
our learned officers, provided with the instru- 
ments which we shall have constructed, and 
with all the resources we shall be able to collect, 
will find at the island of Reunion on the one 
hand, and at the port of Sydney on the other, 
the outtits which your commission will dispatch 
thither in advance, and will be thence transport- 
ed to their destinations amply provided with 
every convenience, and with a supply of skilled 
workmen from the fleet. Our astronomers, con- 
veyed by packet to China and Japan, will also 
receive from the navy the aid and protection 
necessary to assure their establishment near Pe- 
kin and Yokohama. 

“ The necessary instruments have already been 
ordered, and are in course of construction; a 
yood a of them will be finished this year, 
and the remainder will be ready by the com- 
mencement of next year. We are now taking 
measures to enable our observers to familiarize 
themselves, far in advance, with the phenomena 
which they are to study. it is true that we have 
to count our days, but we hope to be ready by 
the moment we have fixed for the departure of 
our four expeditions ; and if the Minister of the 
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Navy gives us the help for which we have asked, 
we shail have every human guarantee of success. 
We already see the possibility of enlarging our 
enterprise by utilizing, as secondary stations, 
some points of the globe where the French flag 
floats, and where the great astronomical phe- 
nomenon of 1874 can be advantageously ob- 
served. ae 

« However this may be, four principal stations 
on the two hemispheres are assured from this 
day, and your commission will there concen- 
trave the larger part of its forces both in a 
and money. The special character it is desire 
to give to the French work will consist in the 
employment of great optical power; and it —_ 
hopes, through the libera] means placed at 
disposal by the National Assembly, to make sure 
of the degree of precision which science has a 
right to expect.” 

Les Mondes announces the death, on the 19th 
of January last, of Baron P. C. F. Duprn, a vet- 
eran scientist and mathematician of France. He 
was born on the 6th of October, 1754, and early 
acquired a reputation by the publication ofa 
work upon geometry. He filled various offices 
of trust in his country, among them that of 
Councilor of State and Senator, and as early as 
1818 was a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Numerous works, principally of a statistical na- 
ture, appeared from his pen. 


According to Mr. SpeNcER WALPOLE, the 
salmon fisheries of England and Wales, which 
two years ago were valued at from twenty to 
thirty thousand pounds sterling, are now con- 
sidered worth at least one hundred thousand 
pounds. This is the legitimate result of the 
measures taken by the British government, sup- 
plemented by private enterprise, in protecting 
this noble fish from destruction, as well as of 
the introduction into the waters of the young 
tish artificially hatched. 





Professor Peters, director of the Litchfield 
Observatory of Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York, discovered on the night of February 17a 
new asteroid, which is the one hundred and 
thirtieth of this group of bodies, and we be- 
lieve the twentieth that has been discovered by 
Professor Peters. It will be remembered that 
in order to at once follow up the discovery of a 
new member of this group of minute planets by 
numerous precise observations, an arrangement 
has been made with the telegraph companies by 
which the news is at once telegraphed to Eu- 
rope. The present is the second occasion that 
the Smithsonian Institution has had for thus 
making use of the Atlantic cable. 





The first section of the first volume of the 
long- promised report on the German north 
— expedition of 1869 and 1870, commanded 

y Captain KoLpEway, has just been published 
under the auspices of the Bremen Association 
for Polar Investigation. This contains a por- 
tion of the history of the expedition, the scien- 
tific results being kept for the second volume, 
which is shortly to appear. A full account of 
the preparatory steps in reference to the expe- 
dition, the internal fitting up and arrangement 
of the vessel, together with a list of all stores 
and supplies, are embraced in the report, as also 
the detailed instructions prepared by Dr. PETER- 
MANN for the conduct of the survey. 

It will be remembered that there were two 
vessels engaged in the work—the Germania, a 
steamer, and the J/ansa, a sailing vessel—which 
kept together for a part of the time, and then 
separated, taking different directions. The story 
of the Hansa and her unlucky voyage is then 
told—tirst, her freezing up in the ice, and her 
adventures during the winter; then the break- 
ing up of the ice, the wreck of the vessel, and 
the drift of the crew for 800 miles on the float- 
ing ice cake, which, continually diminishing in 
size, constantly contracted their quarters, finally 
splitting in two directly under their feet; then 
the leaving of this friendly refuge by taking to 
their boats, and their ultimately landing upon 
the island of Illuidleck on the 4th of June; 
next, their journey thence to FredericKstahl, 
where their greatest troubles ended; and from 
this point, after various stoppages, they were 
finally enabled to embark for Copenhagen. 

This part of the narrative, admirably told, 
concludes with an account of the original dis- 
covery of East Greenland, and the successive 
voyages of exploration and discovery by which 
additional information was obtained. The vol- 
ume is accompanied by a general chart of the 
eastern coast of Greenland, giving the results 
of all the expeditions, and ending with this voy- 
age, of which the volume is a narrative. 





The recent death of Professor SEDGwICcK, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age, has been an- 
nounced by the London papers, with appropriate 
reference to the influence which he exerted dur- 
ing his long life upon the progress of natural 
science in Great Britain. 

He was a graduate of Cambridge, where he 
took his degree in 1808, became a fellow in 1809, 
and was ordained in 1817. His attention was 
early directed to geology. In 1834 he was elect- 
ed to a canonry in Norwich Cathedral, and on 
the death of Professor HaILsTONE succeeded to 
the Woodwardian chair in the University of 
Cambridge, where he continued until the time 
of his death. 

He was the author of a great number of mem- 
oirs in the Transactions of the Philosophical 
and Scientific Society of Cambridge, and in other 
journals of Great Britain, most of them being 
devoted to geological subjects, although there 
were included among them essays in regard to 
the general administration of the university. 


It may not be generally known that perhaps 
the oldest collection of specimens of natural 
history now extant in the United States con- 
stitutes a portion of the present cabinet of 
Princeton Roliege, New Jersey. It was first 
brought together by Monsieur DELAcosTE, a 
Freneh collector and naturalist, who flourished 
in New York at the beginning of the present 
century, and who published in 1804 a catalogue 
of his curiosities (chiefly collected in Guiana), 
filling a pamphlet of about ninety pages. 

The plan of DELacosTE for keeping up his mu- 
seum was to secure a certain number of annual 
subscribers, who were to constitute a society 
for the promotion of the science of natural his- 
tory. e enterprise was supported by names 
then very prominent in New York, such as DE 





Wirt Cuiinton, Aaron Burr, THomMas COOPER, 
Dr. Davip Hosack, CHARLES WILKES, WRIGHT 
Post, and other parties. The collection em- 
braced abaut 260 species of birds, 63 of quadru- 
peds (which included both mammals and tur- 
tles), over 50 of fishes, and other objects in pro- 
portion. We learn that this collection is still 
preserved, for the greater part in good condi- 
tion, at Princeton. 

The establishment of the DeLacoste collec- 
tion does not antedate that of PeaLzin Philadel- 
ne but that long since disappeared, partly 

y the scattering of the material collected, and 
partly from its destruction by fire. 





The Livingstone Congo Expedition, under 
Lieutenant GrAaNDy, reached Sierra Leone on 
the 14th of December last, and left on the 27th 
for the south coast. The commander was ac- 
companied by his brother, Mr. M. B. Granpy, 
two Congo men to act as interpreters, nineteen 
Kroomen, and one of the natives belonging to 
the police force. 





Professor Foster, of Bern, Switzerland, has 
lately developed the new theory of the origin of 
the aurora as it had been propounded in London 
by Professor GLAISHER in 1869. According to 
this theory the aurora is the result of a second- 
ary or induced current of electricity, produced 
by sudden changes in the earth’s magnetic con- 
dition. The cause of the latter changes is not 
yet understood; that they exist, however, is 
a2 ™ndantly proved by the automatic records of 
tu. coservatory at Greenwich. GLAISHER’s the- 
ory assuaues these changes in the earth’s condi- 
tion as the cause of the atmospheric currents, 
and of the magnetic disturbances. 

The theory of De La Rive, which for years 
has been considered the most plausible, on the 
contrary, considers the atmospheric currents as 
the primary cause, and the terrestrial phenome- 
na as the result. 





The unfavorable response of the British gov- 
ernment to the request of the Geographical 
Society of London that steps be taken to fit 
out an expedition for polar research does not 
seem to have discouraged these gentlemen, as 
more decided and vigorous efforts are about to 
be made in the same direction. It is announced 
that, whatever be the action of the government, 
private enterprise will not be behindhand in the 
attempt, and that Mr. Leien Smit will start 
on his third voyage of arctic discovery in the 
spring. This gentleman has a fine strong steam- 
er, the Diana, and expects to proceed to the 
Spitzbergen seas, where it is hoped that satis- 
factory results will be achieved during the year. 





The largest catalogue of stars that has ever 
been published in America is now about to ap- 
pear from the United States Naval Observatory 
at Washington. 

This work, as we learn from a recent com- 
munication of Professor YARNALL, will embody 
all the valuable observations made since the 
foundation of the observatory, in 1542, with the 
meridian instruments, consisting of the work 
of the well-known astronomers Corrin, Hus- 
BARD, FeRGusON, NeEwcoms, Hai, HARKNESS, 
and YARNALL. Over fifteen years of labor have 
been devoted to it by Professor YARNALL and his 
assistants, and he has himself made nearly one- 
half of the observations. The catalogue will be 
based on over eighty thousand observations of 
more than ten thousand stars, many of them be- 
ing quite faint, and in extreme southern lati- 
tudes, such as have never, or rarely, hitherto 
been observed. 

Professor YARNALL hag made an elaborate 
comparison of his results with the position of 
the stars given in the American Nautical Almanac, 
and finds that but very small systematic differ- 
ences exist. Americans will be pleased to wel- 
come this valuable addition to astronomical lit- 
erature, 

In connection with the preceding we recall a 
statement made one or two years ago, that there 
were then existing in the store-rooms of the 
Naval Observatory the unpublished observa- 
tions for another star catalogue, made some 
twenty years ago in Santiago by Captain J. M. 
GILLIss, the late superintendent of the observa- 
tory, on the occasion of his expedition to Chili 
for the determination of the solar parallax. The 
observations referred to constitute a catalogue 
of over thirty thousand stars, most of them nev- 
er otherwise observed. This publication has 
long been expected by astronomers, and it is to 
be hoped that Admiral B. F. Sanps, the present 
superintendent, will soon be enabled to com- 
plete this great work. 





A new society has lately been established in 
London —‘‘ The Society of Telegraph Engi- 
neers’’—which promises to occupy in science, 
to some extent, the place that was at one time 
held by the London Electrical Society, but, of 
course, with the wider range of labors imposed 
by the vast extension and social importance of 
electric science. The society numbers among 
its members all the prominent electricians o 
Great Britain, and its publications are of high 
scientific and practical importance. The dis- 
cussions that are held at its meetings are par- 
taken in by such men as S1emens, Latimer, 
CLARK, CULLEY, VARLEY, PREECE, SABINE, 
WALKER, WEBBER, WHEATSTONE, WINTER, etc. 
The extensive and thorough scientific knowl- 
edge thus brought to bear upon the most diffi- 
cult problems in electrical science gives great 
value and interest to the meetings of the so- 
ciety. 





The Semi - Weekly Chronicle, of 8t. Johns, New- 
foundland, some time ago contained an account 
of the capture of a very large cuttle-fish, and in 
its issue of November 19 it notices a second oc- 
currence of a similar character. Theanimal was 
found floating on the water in Witless Bay, New- 
foundland, by several men who were out fishing, 
and who succeeded in cutting off one of the arms. 
This was twenty-seven feet in length, while the 
body also was said to be about twenty-seven feet 
long, and as large around as a pork barrel. 





The German Fishery Association has issued a 
circular announcing its intention of taking part, 
by authority of the government, in the Vienna 
Exposition, and proposes to bring together as 
full a series as possible of the apparatus used 
and the collections made during the German 
deep-sea explorations, as also a complete col- 
lection of the implements employed by the Ger- 








man fishermen, illustrations of the different 
kinds of products prepared from fish, and mod- 
els of boats, traps, hatching houses, etc. Appli- 
cations for space in the Exposition were to be 
made to the Bureau of the Verein prior to the 
1st of February, and the collections themselves 
brought together in the course of the month of 
March, to be then transmitted, under suitable 
superintendence, to Vienna. 





The rapid diminution of seals in the North At- 
lantic, and the impending danger of the failure of 
a very important branch of the fisheries, have at- 
tracted the attention of parties interested in the 
subject, and on the 24th of January, at Peter- 
head, in England, a meeting was held of the 
managing owners of the seal and whale fish- 
ing vessels belonging to that port for the pur- 
pose of determining the best method of arrest- 
ing the threatened evil. 

Mr. Davip Gray, a well-known eaptain in this 
trade, and one to whom science is indebted for 
many important observations on the habits and 
natural history of the narwhal and other North- 
ern species, stated that in consequence of the 

resent mode of conducting the fishing in the 
zreenland seas, between Spitzbergen and Ice- 
land, and the indiscriminate destruction of the 
cub seals and mothers which annually takes 
place during the early part of the season, these 
animals are likely to be nearly or quite exter- 
minated before long. It was thereupon deter- 
mined that the seals ought to be protected by a 
close time, and that an international agreement 
should be secured for prohibiting the prosecu- 
tion of the business earlier than April 6. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux recent extensive forgeries on the Bank of En- 
gland have caused much excitement and interest not 
only in England, but in this country. Some details 
respecting the conspiracy and the manner in which it 
was discovered will not fail to interest many of our 
readers, From a long editorial in the London Times 
we gather a few general facta. The whole affair began 
by the person who is now being sought by the police 
opening an ordinary deposit account with the western 
branch of the bank. Apparently he was introduced 
by some well-known customer, as this is always re- 
quired, and he deposited a sufficient cash balance. 
Evidently there was no lack of funds to carry on the 
speculation, and the manager of the plot took good 
care not to be in a hurry, but to gain a sure footing 
before he ventured on his ultimate undertaking. He 
drew upon his balance, renewed it, deposited good, 
genuine bills, and acquired the reputation of a person 
engaged in legitimate business, and as being thorough- 
ly trustworthy. At length the forged bills were pre- 
sented, and discounted without hesitation. About a 
hundred thousand pounds were safely pocketed by the 
authors of the fraud. Strange to say, however, the 
whole of this neatly arranged scheme was discovered 
by the inevitable flaw which always creeps into the 
most skillful plots. Two bills were presented in 
which the date of acceptance was omitted. Of course 
inquiry was instituted, the dateless bills were found 
not to be genuine, and afterward the whole series were 
proved forgeries. Some of the money was invested in 
United States bonds, which has given rise to the sus- 
picion that the forgers were Americans. The London 
papers publish a detailed description of the bonds. 





Incident in New York street car life. A week or 
two ago a man entered an Eighth Avenue car, and 
upon taking his seat began to make insulting remarks 
in a loud tone to a lady opposite. The gentleman ac- 
companying her requested him to desist, and was told 
with oaths that if he said a word he would “ have his 
head mashed.” The conductor was urged by many 
passengers to put the ruffian out, but tremblingly ask- 
ed, “ What can Ido?” A gentleman hereupon rose, 
saying in a firm tone, “I'll show you what to do,” and 
went to the disorderly passenger and commanded him 
to leave the car. He looked fully capable of enforcing 
his order, and the rufflan—a coward, like all of his 
class—recognized the fact. After muttering an apolo- 
gy, he submissively obeyed, and sneaked out of the 
car. Human life on public conveyances in this city 
seems to be notably unsafe. Who is to protect pas- 
sengers on our street cars? The police scem unable 
to do any thing about the matter, 





Goods which have been forwarded in government 
vessels to the Vienna Exhibition will be taken in 
charge by the American Commissioner. During the 
Exhibition the American department will be in charge 


.of several commissioners, artisans, and scientists, be- 


sides an honorary committee of about one hundred 
persons. 





A new Italian opera lays the scene in the Garden of 
Eden. The costume of Adam and Eve has been the 
cause of much discussion ; but it is now about decided 
that Eve shall wear a yellow satin train and diamond 
necklace, and Adam be clothed with a purple velvet 
cloak and a rapier. 


Galignani makes mention of a new process for clean- 
ing pictures which has béen discovered at Amster- 
dam. It is well known that it is very difficult to re- 
move the old varnish without injuring the delicate 
lines of the picture beneath. The new system con- 
sists in simply spreading a coating of copaiba balsam 
on the old painting, and then keeping it face down- 
ward over a dish of the same size filled with cold alco- 
hol, at an altitude of about three feet. The vapors 
of the liquid impart to the copaiba a degree of semi- 
fluidity, in which state it easily amalgamates with the 
varnish it covers. Thus the original brilliancy and 
transparency are regained without injuring the oil- 
painting. After the picture has been hung up for 
two or three days it looks as if it had been varnished 
afresh. 





Napoleon's watch has turned up—we refer to Na- 
poleon the Great. It is the fashion nowadays for 
watches and various relics once belonging to notable 
persons to come out from secret hiding-places. This 
watch made its appearance in Louisville. We have 
noticed that many of these curiosities come to light 
in Louisville. This is the story: About 1512 or 1813, 
while traveling in a coach-and-six through Holland, 
Napoleon passed through the fortress of Nernwegen. 
The inhabitants tendered him a grand reception. A 
procession was formed, and many of the soldiers who 
had served under Napoleon in his campaigns turned 
out as a guard of honor. While approaching the 
quay on the river Waal the horses attached to the 
Emperor's carriage became unmanageable, and the vo- 











hicle was run on the verge of a precipice. At this 
moment, with a reckless disregard of his owa life, the 
great-grandfather of the Louisville jeweler who now 
owns the watch dashed through the crowd and suc- 
ceeded in stopping the further progress of the fright- 
ened horses, and prevented a catastrophe. Napoleon 
alighted from his carriage, inquired his rescuer's 
name, and offered him, as a recognition of bis serv- 
ice, a commission in the army. This was politely de- 
clined, with the reply, “ Sire, the loss of my life would 
have been nothing compared with that of your Majes- 
ty; the breaking of my neck would amount to nothe 
ing, while your loss would have been an irreparable 
one to the country.” Napoleon was so pleased with 
the answer that he took the watch from his pocket 
and presented it to his preserver. The watch has 
passed from one heir to another, and was finally 
brought to this country a few monthe ago, 


From the report of the Commissioner of Education 
it appears that Massachusetts appropriates a sum for 
public education which averages $20 50 for each child 
of legal school age. Nevada, a new State, appropri- 
ates $19 873g. Georgia and North Carolina give the 
lowest rates—about 68 and 65 cents to each scholar. 
The average amount appropriated in the States and 
Territories is five dollars to each pupil. 


The Viceroy of Egypt will find it hard to compete 
with his ancestors in the Pyramid-building business. 
Nevertheless it is said he intends to erect a great Pyra- 
mid—whether for his own tomb or that of his succes- 
sors is not stated. 





Gas is causing a breeze in New York again. In fact, 
there is a breeze in some part of the city about it all 
the time, There seem to be two or more qualities of 
gas served to consumers, at the option of the compa- 
nies, and different prices charged for it. Curious, if 
true. One thing is certain, the whole gas business 
needs a good deal of light let in upon it. There are 
some pretty dark spots, and a little more illumination 
might reveal strange things, 





Charcoal fumes afford a favorite means of self-de- 
struction among the French. The modus operandi 
varies, but this is the latest style. A widower, having 
suffered his irreparable loss, purchased a bushel of 
charcoal, stopped up every erevice in the chamber, 
threw himself on his bed, clutching the photograph of 
his wife, and awaited death. Twenty-four hours lat- 
er the King of Terrors appeared at the foot of the bed 
in the shape of a policeman inquiring what was wrong 
with him in refusing to open his door. The would-be 
suicide forgot to set fire to the charcoal. 





We commend to our lady readers the new-fashioned 
three-decker hats for theatre, concert, opera, and 
church use. They are constructed with a window in 
front and rear, to enable persons sitting behind the 
wearer to see what is going on. 





The British National Life-boat Institution has dur- 
ing the last year saved 548 lives on the coast of ths 
British Isles, and rescued twenty-five ships from de- 
struction. It has also conferred rewards for saving 170 
lives by fishing and other boats. 





Nicholas of Russia abhorred smoking, and by hie 
orders any person found emoking in the streets was 
arrested. Alexander, however, was very fond of ci- 
gars, but only dared indulge when out of his father's 
sight. But the Russian cadets—perhaps encouraged 
by this weakness of Alexander---managed to smoke in 
their schools, disregarding all penalties. One day—so 
the story goes—Alexander arrived at a moment when 
the rooms were full of tobacco-emoke. He did not 
seem to notice it, but went on with his inspection. 
Suddenly word came that the Emperor had entered 
the court-yard of the school. Alexander turned to 
the boys who followed him and said, “Jt smells of 
tobacco here very strong; open quickly the windows, 


I will go down stairs and detain the Emperor for a * 


while.” And so he did. The Emperor noticed noth. 
ing, and the Grand Duke Alexander became more than 
ever the idol of the young men, who are old officers 
now, but from whose memory the story seems not to 
have departed. 





The climate and the soil of Sicily are peculiarly 
suited to the growth of the orange. It is said that 
there are seven distinct species of Sicilian oranges, 
which are subdivided into no less than thirty-two dif- 
ferent kinds. 





Scene in a Washington bookstore, as locally report- 
ed. Enter colored boy, in haste, and addressing the 
salesman : 

“7 want raw and fried, Sir.” 

“ What?” 

“ Raw and fried,” said the boy. 

“ Down the street you get those.” 

“No, Sir; I was told to get them here.” 

“Why, I do not keep a restaurant.” 

“ Dunno about dat, Sir; I want raw and fried.” 

“Well, go to Bregazzi’s, then.” 

“Can't get ‘em here, bors ?” 

“No. Go back and get put down on paper what 
you want.” 

“ All right, boss.” 

And off he went, returning with g slip of paper on 
which was written Aurora Floyd. 

Hamlet has recently been produced at a theatre in 
Madrid. This is said to be the first time a tragedy of 
Shakspeare has been performed on the Spanish stage. 





It is not surprising, perhaps, considering the tastes 
of Alexandre Dumas, that he should have kept a prom- 
ise often made, and have written a cook«ry book, be- 
fore his busy brain gave way. It was during the year 
1869, when the writer had lost both fortune and appe- 
tite, when he was in need of money, rest, and amuse~ 
ment, that he exerted his remaining sprightliners to 
bring together a variety of gastronomic anecdotes, as 
well as to give explanation regarding the preparation 
of almost every known dish. The autuor even tells ug 
how wild beasts should be dressed for the tabie; noth- 
ing seems to have escaped his observation. This Grand 
Dictionnaire de Cuisine, a book of 1155 pages, quario, 
exclusive of the appendix, winds up with a series of 
menus for various-sized dinner-parties and various 
seasons. ‘Of the real value of the work,” remarke 
the Pall Mali Gazette, ‘one may have some doubts. If 
no Spaniard could read Don Quixote without laughing, 
it may also be doubted whether any cook could take 
up Alexandre Dumas's dictionary without getting ab- 
sorbed in its pages, and keeping his master waiting for 
his dinner while chuckling over the escapades of Ro- 
mien or the gastronomic adventures aud disquisitions 
ofthe author”, ' 
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ZOOLOGICAL ECCENTRICITIES. 


Amonc the schemes proposed by the projectors 
of our beautiful Central Park was the formation 
of a grand Zoological Garden, which, like all 
American institutions, was to cast in the shade 
thing of the kind ever attempted in the 
effete Olid World. The collection was to surpass 
one ever made since old Noan went afloat 
wonderful menagerie. Every climate 
under the sun was to be made tributary, and the 
New York Zoological Garden was to be the ad- 





ever: 


every 


with is 


miration of th wld and the wonder of the 
ninetee nth centu \ 

Although it has not yet attained these colossal 
proportions—and there is, we all know, a great 
deal of good-humored banter in American brag, 


hich only an Englishman would take in earnest 

| logical department of Central Park is 

by no means insignificant, while accessions are 
coming with a steadiness which promises well 
for its future. It has for several years proved a 
very attractive source of innocent amusement to 
boys and girls, and no less to those ‘** children 
of a larger growth” who have happily not out- 
grown the healthy tastes and simple feelings of 
their earlier years. As the department increases 
it is to be hoped that the grounds will be laid out 
with as much regard to the comfort of the caged 
creatures and their human visitors as is shown in 
the celebrated Thiergarten of Berlin. There the 
space occupied by the zoological collection is per 
haps larger than our Park can afford without in- 
terfering with other objects. The wild beasts 
are not only separated according to species, but 
the groups of cages so artistically disposed and 
divided from each other by trees and other de- 
vices of landscape gardening that. the visitor is 
constantly coming upon some new and pleasant 
surprise. ‘This arrangement is also serviceable 
in another way, by preventing the frightful and 
sickening odor caused by the close penning of a 
large number of wild animals. Hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of persons are prevented from 
gical department of Central 

Park for this reason alone. ‘The animals may 
have air enough for their own comfort, but not 
for that of their visitors. We believe that Pro- 
fessor Waternovse Hawktnys, when in the em- 
ployment of the Park Commissioners, perfected 
a comprehensive plan for laying out the grounds 
of a magnificent zoological garden in the Park, 
and that his scheme was frustrated by some of 
the agents of the ‘‘ Ring.” Whatever may have 
been the objections. if any existed, to the pro- 


Visisng the zoologica 





























AND CAT. 


| fessor’s plan in detail, there can be no question 
| as to the propriety and feasibility of the general 
idea of such a garden, or that it will some day 
be carried into effect. 

Many of our little readers have no doubt visit- 
ed the celebrated Jardin des Plantes in Paris, 
which suffered so severely during the late sieges 
of that capital, and the no less celebrated Zoolog- 





ical Gardens of London; and those of them 
who have also seen the collection in Central 
Park can realize how much remains to be done 
in the latter before we can brag much over our 
friends and rivals across the ocean. But where 
there is so much to be enjoyed already, they can 
afford to watch without impatience the increase 
| which goes on so steadily year by year. 











A TAME SEAL. 
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LAUGHING 


A great deal of amusement is to be had in 
watching wild animals through the bars of a 
cage—much more, we dare say, to people in gen- 
eral than there would be in viewing them in their 
native haunts. A Bengal tiger, for example, or 
an African lion, or an American panther, may 
present a less majestic appearance lounging in a 


| cage than when it ranged the jungle, the desert, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





MONKEYS ON THE SLACK ROPE. 


or the forest wilds, but, for a near view, most 
people prefer them in captivity. And yet one 
can scarcely help pitying the noble beasts. How 
suggestive are their movements of the irksome- 
ness of their captivity! Their very limbs seem 
to remember the freedom of their desert life. 
What lofty disdain is in their eyes as they look 
on a crowd of curious spectators! One really 
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HYENAS. 


feels as if in the presence of a superior being 
when some lordly lion pauses in his restless 
round and turns his gaze full upon one, and but 
for the interests of science one might grow re- 
morseful over his unhappy fate. A visit to the 
monkeys’ cages is a speedy means of curing such 
sentimentalism. What droll creatures they are, 
and yet how staid and solemn! With what 
amusing gravity they play all manner of fantastic 
tricks on each other! One sometimes is inclined 
to wonder how they can help laughing themselves 
at their own antics. But all their drollery is in 
their motions. There is a species of hyena that 


| laughs, but in a disagreeable, hysterical manner 


not at all suggestive of an amiable temper. Bears 
are quite as droll as monkeys when in good spir- 
its, and it is very amusing to watch them at play. 
An illustration on this page shows the expedient 
adopted by a bear to get a complete bath one hot 
summer day. His keeper had served him with 
a tub of cold water. Bruin tried to get into it, 
but it proved to be too small for the huge creat- 
ure, and at last, in order to enjoy the bath thor- 
oughly, he turned round and let himself fall back 
into the tub. When satisfied with the plunge, 
he dipped his paws into the water, and then, 
leaning his back against the pole in his den, 
washed his face like a great cat. One of the 
most docile of animals, capable of learning many 
amusing tricks, is the seal. It soon learns to 
know its master, and to show affection for him 
very much in the fashion of an intelligent dog. 

Of late days performing seals have come into 
vogue under various titles, among which the 
**talking fish” is well known. These clever 
animals have been taught to perform sundry in- 
genious feats, requiring not only an intelligent 
mind to comprehend, but an activity of body to 
execute apparently incompatible with the con- 
formation of the animal. ‘They will bark at the 
word of command, their phocine tongue being 
very freely translated into the language of any 
country in which they may happen to be; they 
will rotate in their water-tub with singular ve- 
locity ; they will offer to kiss any one who is not 
afraid of their large wet hairy mouth; and, in 
fine, will go through many similar performances 
with great skill and seeming enjoyment of the 
attention paid to them by their visitors ; for they 
are wonderfully fond of admiration, these seals, 
and although very shy to those with whom they 
are unacquainted, are highly appreciative of 
the kind words and caresses which fall to 
their lot while they are going through their 
tricks. 


BRUIN TAKING A BATH. 











Tue river Amazon is the principal river of 
South America, and perhaps the largest in the 
world. 
Tungaragua and Ucayale, both of which rivers 
rise in the Andes, near the Pacific Ocean. The 
mouth of the Amazon was discovered by VINCENT 
Yanez Pixgoy, in 1500; but it was first ex 
plored by Francis p'ORELLANA, in 1539. The 
name is derived from the report of armed women 
having been seen on its banks. The Amazon is 
studded with upward of 3000 islands; its mouth 
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It is formed by the united waters of the | 
| sea (that is to say, to the foot of the Andes, 
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SKETCHES ON THE RIVER AMAZON. 
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is 180 miles wide; its course, including wind- 
ings, extends for 4700 miles; it is navigable 
more than 2000 miles in a direct line from the 


within 220 miles of Lima); and it presents an 
area of 50,000 square miles suitable for inland 


| navigation, Though theimmense regions through 


which it flows are little known, except near the 
river-banks, and are clothed with thick forests 
and tenanted with wild beasts and Indians, this 
noble stream is gradually being used by steam- 








} America, 


SHOCKING PIRROS INDIANS WITH A GALVANIC BATTERY. 


vessels for navigable purposes. Progress in this 
respect was at first retarded by international 
jealonsies between Peru, which owns the head 
waters, and Brazil, which possesses the lower 
waters and mouth of this vast artery ; but a few 
years ago the Brazilian government opened the 
navigation of these waters to vessels of all nations. 

The engravings on this page are made from 
photographs taken by Mr. Branam La Mert, a 
gentleman who has traveled extensively in South 
‘The record of his adventures is fall 











of rare interest, and a perusal of it is enough to 
make one long to quit the duil regions of civil- 
ization and plunge into these forests, where vege- 
tation absolutely runs riot; where the soil is 
thigh-deep with decaying leaves and timber ; 


| where there are trees of species innumerable, of 


strange foliage and hue, of immense size, and of 
beautiful odor; where the parasitical growths are 


| so vast that if a mighty tree should give way at 


the root it is gently caught in the arms of mighty 


creepers ; where there are troops of monkeys, 











KOKOHAMAS INDIANS FLOATING DOWN STREAM ON A “BALSA,” OR RAFT. 
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herds of wild pigs, armies of humming-birds, and 
of azure, crimson, and golden butterflies ; 
he rivers abound with mighty fish, of four 
hundred pounds weight, with delicious 
urtle, and with an immense mammal of the wal- 
is. type, wrongly termed the sea-cow ; and where 
uch exotic luxuries as cacao, sarsaparilla, cot- 
on, indigo, vanilla, cinnamon, and India rubber 
row absolutely wild. There are some draw- 
wks to these delights. One of the chief of 
se is the presence of mosquitoes. An Irish 
ady, landing in Calentta for the first time, and 
seeing an elephant, exclaimed, ‘‘ Gracious good- 
ness! and is that a mosquito?” She was not so 
ar wrong, for the mosquito is a very elephant in 
he importance it assumes. Jaguars, alligators, 
ind big snakes are nothing to it. ; 
The engravings do not need any special ex- 
nlanation. ‘There are numerous tribes of Indians 
1 the region of the Upyer Amazon, differing 
reatly from each other in disposition, Some 
are quite civilized (up to the South American 
tandard), others are savage, but friendly toward 
vhite men, while a third variety hate the whites, 
kill them when they can, and are addicted to 
human flesh. The Indians in our first 
e are of the tribe called Pirros, and belong 
the second category. We can conceive the 
mazement of these untutored darkies on receiv- 
ing a galvanic shock, from recollecting our own 
juvenile sensations in days gone by. In the oth- 
r picture the balsa, or raft, is manned by Ko- 
kohamas Indians, In the distance appears the 
leruvian steamer Zunbo, American built. 
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MEASURING TREE HEIGHTS. 


Iw his tale of J/onsieur Violet Captain Marry- 
at-tells us, as an instance of the great aptitude 
for applying simple rules possessed by the Sho- 
shonee Indians, that when they desired to meas- 


ure the height of a tree at any time when its 
shadow was cast on the ground, they used to 
place a stick of a given length into the ground, 
nnd then, calculating the ditference between the 
length of its shadow and its actual height, and 
ipplying the same to the shadow of the tree, they 
ascertained its correct height, thus unknowingly 
working out a sum in the rule of three. Any 
person, however ill-informed, might easily get 
t the exact height of a tree when the sun shines, 
or during bright moonlight, by marking two lines 
on the ground three feet apart, and then placing 
in the ground on the line nearest to the sun a 
stick that shall stand exactly three feet out of 
the soil. When the end of the shadow of the 
stick exactly touches the farther line, then also 
the shadow of the tree will be exactly in length 
the same measurement as its height. Of course 
in such a case the sun will be at an exact angle 
of forty-five degrees, Measurements of this char- 
neter could be best effected in the summer, when 
the sun is powerful, has reached to a good height 
the heavens, and when the trees are clothed 
with living green, so as to cast a dense shadow. 
l'o many to whom this idea might not have oc- 
curred, it might be made annually a matter of 
interest thus on warm summer days to take the 
height of prominent trees, and so to compare 
notes of growth from year to year. 


THE ADULTERATION OF COFFEE. 
We seem to be gradually accumulating a stock 
of information with regard to what are euphe- 
mistically Known as *‘ trade secrets” which can 
not fail to be of service to the housekeeper. The 
latest secret which has oozed out relates to the 
composition of coffee—a beverage with whose 
simple ingredients its drinkers already supposed 
themselves to be familiar. It was believed that 
‘** warranted pure” coffee consisted of coffee and 
chiccory mixed in relative proportions varying 
with the taste, prudence, or moral sense of the 
dealer, It now appears that its composition is 
somewhat more complex than was imagined, and 
that the chiccory itself is not an ultimate element. 
‘The Inland Revenue Board of Great Britain are 
**surprised to find” that there is a trade in adul- 
terated chiccory. A chiccory roaster has been 
taxed with mixing scorched rye with the article 
which he sells to the chiccory dealers, and has 
vdmitted the soft impeachment. He has, more- 
over, ‘no doubt” that the dealers to whom he 
sells it mix it with coffee, and sell the mixture 
to the public under the latter name. No doubt 
this revelation materially increases our knowl- 
‘dge of the composition of this article of food, 
mut it would be eminently unscientific to infer 
that we are even now fully acquainted with its 
ngredients. It yet remains to be seen whether 
the scorched rye is itself pure, or whether we 
only await a further confession from a “rye 
scorcher” that he also adulterates the article in 
which he deals. 


Unton Apams & Co., 637 Broadway, always 
first to introduce novelties in their line, call at- 
tention to various articles of their own manufac- 
table for the coming season. Their 
pusiness connections are such that they com- 
Sina the tallest lines of the specialties for which 
» ey are famous, and we are informed that their 
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business is larcel t ; 

rage “urgely on the increase, although they 

> - : ell oid location in Broadway near Bleeck- 
r Street.—| Com. | _ 
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Ml ARRIED*IN Mask,” a new story by Mans- 
FIELD Tracy W ai.wortnH, Authorof ++ Bec... 
Del ¥: Author of Beverly, 

Jelaplaine, Hotspur, etc., has just been 

commenced in the New York Weel: 
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CAMEOS. 

Ir is not enough to possess a fine Cameo, if one be 
not, that is, a mere collector, virtuoso, and, so to speak, 
Cameo-taph, or burier of Cameos in cases and cabinets. 
There can be nothing more beautiful put upon a beau- 
tiful arm than a bracelet of Cameos properly set and 
adjusted. The rich, soft, mellow tints of the Sardonyx 
shed a gentle lustre on the carnations of beauty; and 
we believe that instances have been known in which 
the artistic interest and merit of the carved heads and 
figures of the Cameos afforded an excuse for a closer 
and more admiring inspection of the fair arm which 
they enclasped, than might otherwise have seemed 
becoming or permissible. To all this it is necessary, 
however, that the fine Cameos be finely and skillfully 
set. Of this truth Messrs. Stans & Manovs, 22 John 
Street (up stairs), are obviously as well persuaded as 
they are of the equally important truth that they have 
educated their customers to be content with nothing 
poor or trivial in the subjects or execution of the Cam- 
eos themselves. It is the special merit of this house, 
that even in their less expensive and remarkable Cameo 
work, in their buttons and brooches of carved Onyx 
and Sardonyx, which are brought by their price within 
the reach of buyers whose means are less liberal than 
their tastes, they secure a genuine artistic quality, to 
which they themselves do justice by settings as refined 
as they are effective.—[{Com.] 








Tae Way to Save Mongy anp Heattu.—The hot 
weather of summer is a sore trial to the wives and 
mothers who have a family to sew for and no sewing- 
machine to do it with. There is no excuse, however, 
for ee | family, however poor, remaining long without 
a sewing-machine, when the Improved Wilson is for 
sale so cheap, and on such easy terms. Let it be clearly 
understood that the Wilson is in every respect a first- 
class machine, but being made by a company not in 
the great “ Ring,” it is sold at a fair price, which every 
one who needs a machine can afford to pay. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—[{Com.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| rte! persons are aware of the great extent 
- to which the new remedy for Rupture has now 
been adopted. The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broad- 
way, N. Y., now send away by mail from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty of the new Trusses every day, in 
addition to their city trade. This Truss retains the 
Rupture with absolute security. It is worn with ease 
night and day, and soon effects a permanent cure. 
Full descriptive circulars sent free on application. 





$2,000,000 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Jacksonville, Northwestern, and 
Southeastern 


Railway, of Illinois. 


Interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum 
paid January 1st and July 1st at New York, London, 
or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the option of the holder. 
Bonds will be registered if desired. 

This road is now completed from Jacksonville to a 
junction with the Chicago and Alton R. R., at Virden, 
a distance of over 30 miles. The road, so far as com- 
pleted, is thoroughly equipped, entirely paid for, in full 
operation, and it is upon completed road only that bonds 
are now Offered at 90 and accrued ‘nterest in cur- 
The road will be 125 miles in length, and is 
bonded at $20,900 per mile, mening total issue 
$2,500,000, This road traverses the garden of 
the State, crosses all the most important roads, con- 
trols the enormous coal-mines of Virden, and its bonds 
are most highly esteemed by those whose — 
tion has most searching. We have personally 
examined every detail of this Company, and have gone 
repeatedly over the entire line. We are consequently 

bled to rece i these bonds as an absolute=- 
ly perfect security. 

Pamphlets and further particulars may be had by 
applying to 
GIBSON, CASANOVA,& Co., Bankers, 

50 Exchange Place, N. ¥. 


FOR SAN DIEGO, 


Via SALT LAKE and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A large party is pocpering to leave for San Diego, 
“the rising city of the West,” May 7th. At the re- 
quest of many friends throughout the country, I have 
made arrangements for greatly Reduced Rates 
of First-class Fare for One Trip roy 
Persons can join the party at Chicago and Omaha, by 
giving prompt notice. For full particulars, address 
W. H. FRANCIS, 
187 Broadway, New York; and 
W. H. FRANCIS & CO., 
58 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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ASHION’S Triple FAVOE 


Entered according to A 
MAGIC COSTUME. Pins fnceadteriitf SS ORice Siewshaccmenn 
This engravi it. And Be 


ng represents tico views of 
there is stillanother, viz.: a draped apron front, 
TUREE Entirely diferent Costumesin one! It 
can be changed fom a Polonaise to a Redingote 
or Waterproof in /exs than one minute, by simply 
adjusting one batton. The origimal is made in 
ork blue ladics’ cloth, trimmed with Herculcs 
raid. 

This pattern is Particularly desirable for 
wash goots, b-cause when unbotione. it falis into 
@ beautifully shaped Wrapper without pleat or 
gatncr, making it eisy tol tee g he Travelcr, 
especially the oyager, will find it an indixpens- 
able convenience. It is very simple and easy to 
make. Complete instructions are printed upon 


each pattern, bosid.s a Clot odel See 
below.) Requires five yards Waterproof. All 
sizes. Price of pattern and cloth model, 


One Doliar. See Premium below. 

We furnish it “ READY MADE” in Linen or 
Batiste, from $5 to $15; in Waterproof, $10 to 
$20; in any color of ladics’ cloth, handsomely 
trimmed, $23. SEND STAMP tor our CAZA- 
LOGUE ot STYLLS. 

We givea CLOTII MODEL with each pattern, 
which S/JOWS every scam, — oother, loop, 
etc., how to putthe garment together by the pat- 
tern, aad haw it will look when completed. By 

mw the use of our Clo:h Mo 'e’s any person who can 
sew can F cig = J = =on diff yp! rment as 
easy as the plainest. They are iREFEC 
GUIDES. . d ad 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 





, Le Plus Nouvelle.” 


to Act of Concress in the year 1578, by A. or Smith, in 


‘on, D.C 


ashio 





As a Polonaise. As a Waterproof. 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR—ONLY One Dollar a Year! 


Everys 
PREW (UM. e FREE, 
Dinshe Model. wipe es eumscs 


fi you receive the 


Mil iM mailed for 25 cents.—BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZTI 


’ I IBE 
will be mailedto you FREE! 
azaar, he will mail to you a receipt for your su 


yg COU PON,” which will entitle you to select patterns to the valne o 


IN THE WORLD !!!! § 


ubscriber is entitled to select Patterns to the valueof ONE DOLLAR 
By enclosing ONE DOLLAR and StamptoA, BURDETTE SMITH 
§, and the pattern of the above engraving. with a 


OR, if you prefer to select your premium after 
ription, anda ** PRENEIU NM) 
ONE dollar FREE at any} 


@time. When you send your subscription, please state which you prefer. 
Address, A. BURDETTE SMIT 


3 P.O. Box 5955. 


Lif 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 914 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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BA RTLETT’S “BOULEVARD,” STREET, AND PARK LAMPS; also, Torch and Key for li hting 


Street Lamps instantly. the same now used in New York. General Office, No. 569 Broadway, New 
y> 


ork, 








NEEDLES FOR SEWING-MACHINES.—General depot at BARTLETT'S, No. 669 Broadway. 





BUILDI 


NG PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening. C: + Lining, and as a substitute i 
and Circulars, to B. E. Hau & Co., ry 68 Pork Pues ute for Plastering. 


send for Sample- 


N. ¥., or Rock River Paper Co,, Chicago. 





CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all 
weather. See that you gett HEGEMAN’S.. Sold by all 
Druggists. Only 25 cents. Manufactured only by 
HEGEMAN & Co., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 
CHOICE ENGLISH BOOKS, 
In every department of Literature, all in fine Library 
— escriptive and Priced Catalogues mailed 
gratis. A. L. LUYSTER 
(Established 1840.) London, & 188 Fulton St., N.Y. 
MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 
Send a stamp for the new price-list. 
Varley’s invention Hartz’s Patent. 
PORTABLE Most wonderful oe of appa- 
, Me ratus in the world. ill produce an 
SGaMiiiem inch spark. $10 in a box, with beau- 
tiful experiments. 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 Broadway, near 14th St., N. Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A oy | Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
a imen 
, Conn, 


MAC HINE 





a oer Send ph for a 
Address POULTRY WORLD, Hartfo 





20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
og can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 
ENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Tainp Avenvr, New York. 





CHENEY BROo’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


6,000,000 Pairs of _ 


SILVER TIPS 


Are sold annually, the questi 
worn? On the feet of Ah omen Se ee 


“WHY NOT BUY THEM)? 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS and SHOES are d - 
able than any other. ryet, eaulet, and more Gar 











WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Butten-hole Worker. 






Pat. June 27, 1 + Award i 
the Am. Lnstitate eA Institute Haan’ 1 
it de 





perfect and irregular worked Du 
iversal satisfacti Ladies who 
they are worth their weight in i i 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
Local and toaveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
ked in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel of can- 
ny address on receipt of cents. 
mail receive prompt attention. Address 
M'F’G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
state in what paper you saw this. 


$95,000 Given Away 


IN CASH premiums to the subscribers of the 
TRANSATLANTIO MaGazine. The publishers of the 
Transatlantic, instead of expending the above amount 
in cheap Chromos, will distribute among the first 
25,000 new subscribers for the present year the sum of 
$25,000 in cash, as follows: One present of $5000; 
two of $1000; five of $500; ten of $100; fifteen 
of $50; fifty of $25; two hundred of $10; and 
twenty-two hundred and fifty of $5. The distribution 
will be made as soon as 25,000 new names are received. 
The Transatlantic, now in its seventh volume, contains 
each month 128 pages of the best stories and essays 
from all the ey | foreign magazines, and is the 
cheapest magazine in America, independent of the 
extraordinary premiums. This —— magazine for 
$3 OO per year in advance, and a chance for a present 
besides pecimen copies 25 cents, prepaid. 

E. A. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 3 

No. 718 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 




















LOYD'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
HARD-WOOD CORNICES. 


Fit any and all windows. Prices fifty per 
cent. Jess than same patterne made in the old 
way. Mirror Frames to match. Photographs 
sent by mail. 
G. L. KELTY & CO., 
Furniture Manufacturers, 
724 Broadway, New York. 
ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 
Entirely of metal, are the only 
lam psin use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap, Adapt- 
edtoallhousehold uses; alsoto 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


SAFETY LAMP. 


Principle Entirely New. 
Tested by the New York 
Fire Department who 
pronounced it the Safest 
» Lamp for burning Kero- 
j sene. Adapted to Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, Stores, 
Churches, Factories, &c. 
Agents Wantrp. Ex- 
clusive sale guaranteed. 
Territory given free. 
DAVID LUBIN, 





















Address 
Care of Edwaru Miller & Co., 104 Chambers St., N. Y. 





NEW YORK SAFETY STEAM POWER CO, 


O CORTLANDT-ST., NEW YORK. 
SUPERIOR 
STEAM ENGINES 


AND BOILERS, 


by_special machine 

& duplication of parte, 
hey are Safe, Economi- 
lanaged, and 
liable to derange- 














peculiarly ad- 
apted to all 
p urposes re- 
quiring small 















Ea er, in use. Send 
for illustrated 
circular. 


an of tAPPY HOURS, 
ew Chromo by Hill, will be given to every new 
subscriberto AMATEUR, the leading Musical Monthly. 
Subscription only $1 per year; Sample Copy 10c. 
Lee and Walker's Mustoat Atmanao for 1873 sent 
free to any address. 
LEE & WALKER, Musical Publishers, 
922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





== = 7 











Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN 





: PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of everv kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 





ONLY 10 OTS. 





for two numbers of the new 
illustrated paper, My Own 


Frerstrr. A $5 Chromo and the paper only $1 a year. 





JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway, N.Y. 

















Aprit 5, 1873.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 











MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


Hard-Wood Lumber, 
In PLANK, BOARDS, & VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., — 
and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 
ay Salesroome, 170 and 172 Centre St., N. oY. 
orenen by mail promptly and faithfully exec 
&a7~ Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGER®S’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth h Ave., New York. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


NORTH AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Issues New York State Registered Policies secured by 
mee 4 Publis Stocks, like the circulation of Na- 
tional B 
This mies every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or United States Bond. 
This Company has determined to offer to those who 
may prefer that plan of Insurance the new system of 


TONTINE INSURANCE. 


It is believed to combine greater and more varied ad- 
vantages than any other known system of Insurance. 
SEND FOR TONTINE CIRCULARS. 


NORTH AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE 00., 
17 and 19 Warren St., New York, 
































CAUTION ! CAUTION ! 
tet Sl BITTERS. 





zed by the poor way in which they 
put up, and srinet by their vile taste, whilst the se. 
— article, though a Stomach Bitters, is very pala’ 


and plensant to every refined taste, and has nothing of 
poth 


P.O. Box No. 1029. 


TEE BEST IN Use 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IeeCream Freezer. 


e a finer quality of Cream 
» Patent}, will npreaeen than any other Freezer 





In eae time 
made. Is sb yl air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. Sizes 
uarts. Call and see it, or send for 
33. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St.,F Philadelphia. 


from three to forty 
catalogue. CHAS 





WEIRD AND WONDERFUL “ APPARITION 

RINGS.” The greatest — uzzle 
and delusion ever produced— canes nexplicable. 
They puzzle EVERY BODY. 38 silvered rings scien- 
tifically combined. The greatest “‘Wonpre oF THE 
Wor.p.” Sent free, boxed, and full directions, prepaid, 
for 30 cents, Can be had only from Hunter & Co., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


Cuts Gn better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will p: pay 
for itself the first time used. Sent Pent to an: 

dress, safely pocket, seen receipt of 50 A - let- 


ter stamp, by 
229 Washington St, Donte. 
H. HOS NEW BOOK. 


BITS OF TALK ABOUT HOME MATTERS. 


 f H. H., Author of “ Bits of Travel.” Square 18mo, 
oth, red edges. Price $100. A little book of pecul- 
jar interest to all parents. In order to insure a wide 
circulation, the Publishers have placed it at a very low 
price. Sold by all book and news dealers. Mailed, 
pee 4 the Publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 

For Homes, nrivalled. -Schools and Lecture- 

rooms, it is ‘unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 

to show. 4 10 cts. 


> SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised 24.) 60 cts 
L.J. Mano y, 10 Chestnut St. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 























(RTIFICIAL L LIMBS. — A. A. MARKS, & 

575 Broadway, N.Y. City, Inventor and 
U.S. Gov't Manufacturer of Frnet Premicm 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, free. 





E DEFY THE WORLD produce a a 
remedy that will cure HEADAC iE ~~ DYS- 
PEPSIA as effectually as oe Eee IN’S PILLS, 
Sold by all dealers. K & CO., 





Proprietors, Pitebergh Pa. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPRCTACLES, 


wens our Illustra- 
Br HY SIOLOGY AND 







store Impa 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure 







E G. 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 


DR. J. BALL & CO.., ©. 0. Box 957.) 
No, a Liberty Street, New York sey, NY XY 












For Sale by Upholsterers. 
*Opel} OY} 0} 4UOg 
SNULIL INV STAQOR | 





No Cords or Balances Used, 


Broadway, 





A GREAT OFFER = APRIL!! 


Horace Waters & Son e*, Bway, N 

will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, _a 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR oasH, during THI 18 
MONTH. New 7-octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $250 and $275 cash. THE WATERS CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
guns forcash. Monthly installments received, runnin 
rom one to three years. Illust rated ed Catalogues mailed. 


SEYMOUR’ § SHEARS & SCISSORS 


e Best are the C 
acne sara ann aan. 













you saw 


Sold Everywhere, 
tate where 


his when youwrite, 


Family Size, - - ws 4 
Ladies’ Scissors, 
By mail, prepaid. ‘Bend PC O. Orderor Draft. Z &s 


1 
ve 


HENRY SEYMOUR _& CO.. 29 Rose St. Now Vn 


$6 WORTH MUSIC FOR 50¢. 


“ Broume’s Atuum.” Each number has 82 rey quarto 

es first-class Piano Music. Best Son J altzes, 
——, &c., by Abt, Kucken, endel ssohn, 
wuED' 6 Faust arlow, Herman, &c., for 50c. 
>. BLUME, 27 Union Square, Broadway. 





Galo 


Caribe 1,5 








UNIVERSAL GLAZING TOOL. 


B. F. Avams & Co., ene, Mass, inventors and 
manufacturers ; make the best Glase-Cutter in market, 
and sell as low as a GOOD article can be afforded. 
Beware of worthless imitations. Agents wanted 


Send for Price-Lists. 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 

FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 

OVER 8000 IN USE. 

BENS. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland ~~ . ee Branch 
Store, 543 Wye 88 Mercer St.,N nts, Kel- 
yy, Howell & t & a , Philadelphia; J. 54 EK wards, St. 
cllogg, Chicago, ll. Send for 












arn Le ~ 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely ked, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), 
apes 4 LOVEJOY, 
~~ etor & Manufacturer, 
aoe We War ington St., Boston. 
Special price to 


A New 
Wonder! 





| For Boys and Girls. 


The great Juvenile M —, a splendid $1 00 Chro- 
me, -, a Microscope t fies 10,000 times! 
are one ris wanted, to valde clubs. Pleasant work 
and splendid pay! Specimen 8cts, Agents outfit, in- 
ny cts. Send at once. Say where you 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, Til. 





You ask W HY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 


lies at Factory pri 

5 Years. Send for 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may Know), using our Pianos, 
} p= States and Territories. state where you saw 





U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 





la 


Shoots Darts 
equal to $30 Guns. 
Fine Parlor Amusement and 
profitable in Saloons; every one 
warranted. SentbyEx.C.0.D. 
, for $5. PECK & SNYDER, 
126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


NOTION D E POT. Ey po 
free to all those who send 30 cents for the best game of 
the season. WILSON M. DOUGLASS, Hunter, N. Y. 


OW °TIS DONE, or the Secret Out,— 
Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
GREAT SECRET and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tric’ 
Cardi , Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINA 
© Bool of Wonders. Mailed for 25 cents. 
Address D. C. CUTLER, Carthage, Minois, - 



















S900 IN PREMIUMS, 


TWO NEW POTATOES! 


<LLEALRLE, 6, 
KKKSE 


PY 





EXTRA EARLY VERMONT. Ten Days 
Earlier than Early Rose. Knormously Pro<« 
ductive and a EXCELLENT FLAVOR. 
$1 per pound; 4 pounds by mail, postpaid, for $3 50. 


COMPTON’S SURPRISE, 826 Bushels 
tothe Acre, A little later than Early Rose. Equal 
in Quality. $3 per pound, by mail, postpai 


$500 will be awarded as PREMIUMS to those 
who produce the Largest Quantity from one pound. 
Descriptive Circulars of the above, with list of 300 
varieties of Potatoes, free to all. 

Hllustrated Seed Catalogue, 200 pages, 
with Colored Chromo, 2% cents. 

A New Tomato, the ‘‘ARLINGTON."’ Early, solid, 
and productive. ’Price, 5c. per packet. Five packets 
for $1. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

23 Park Place, New York, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fievurs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHEK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
oo by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. No. 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from a 














ON ee ee 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP...........00.0.ce00: 46 


PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skkirt.......... ” 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) .. “ *¢ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ =< 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Cc hemise, SLX EET “ 6 
PLAIN BASQU E, with Apron-front Over-skitt 
Oe NE Is oa 6005000:08 s0000000005900 “ss 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
WT SEE na ndeendeeenenndous06nees ness * 13 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... * 20 
VEST BASQU E, with Over-skirt and Kilt- pot 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Ws alking MR ccencccenccpenvqnes “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old)..........-+..se0--5+> - 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
ey puns 6O0dtenhS 04009605 2000000060000000 00 * 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “9 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
Caan a aR eR aE a = 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 389 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
Years Old)... ....sseeesececseeeressesceceecs “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ “ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ *@ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 41 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old)...............+.. “ 44 
Lotis QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking eee aa * 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
"2p rR: ape « 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ °¢é 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
NN Os . “ 60 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... *@ 
“ol. VI. 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 


Oe We sin nccarcrecsedersasesove “ 11 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
—— Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretel! 

a (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 13 

VELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

Nine 


ae mee on receipt of (WENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
atterns. will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual Scent. 

HA PER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$100. BS A N DIEGO $100, 


TERMINUS OF TEXAS PACIFIC R. R. 
A CITY LOT IN SAN DIEGO FOR $100. 
Acre property for sale. Send for Circulars. 
W. H. FRANCIS, 
San Deigo Land Agency, 187 Broadway, 
__N.¥.3 and 58 La Salle St., Chicago. 


& SILENT FORTUNE TELLER. — 


“The Bewitched Cross” is silent and dumb, yet ty 
motion it answers questions. Tells present, past, an 
future events faithfully. Full of fun, mystery, and 
amazement. Sent 1 on receipt of 89 conte. Ad- 
Gress W. T. MICHE. Box 3001, P. O., N. Y. City. 


RUBBER sree eee 0s hee 
Co., 97. W. Lombard St, Balto, $10 a day to Agents, 


wn the Number of paper con- 
‘Measure. Dealers supplied 








PORTABLE 
A] TArS TO 
SODA FOUNTAINS 
$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 


—Send for Circular.— 


CIVEN AWAY. A bee tifa A ¢ hror 








o-— but not with @ 








paper which you have to wait a / \year for, bot with the 
Burekea Chromo Casket the lat / 5» \ est novelty of the day, 
and agents are selling it with / ‘3 >, \ww “uishing rapidity. 

One of our agents taking s 04 orders in | day, 

and others are doing wy SS wr equally as well: 
It is new and original / xy) \so there fs no 
competition. It is, ) so beautiful 

packed it sells at|\ Ns <r PAS / sight. Is novel, 
attractive and cheap | Or “also, with it ts 
given an Ol Chromo xl0 inches. Toany 
parties who wish we Ze ibe send full deserip- 

tive circular of both cake & Chromos. Now 
is your time to make CS hos Samples ot Casket 
and also a Chromo will Ave sent post paid for $1.25. 
Send for our new 64 pa Pe oS ogue. Sent Free post paid, 
BOND, MARTIN Co SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


15 )() "Houses 0 and PLANS for 






Houses of moderate cost. 
$1 59, postpaid. 
ORANGE UDD & CO., 
Puutisurrs, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


, ¢@ Send for Cataiogue of al! the 
= best books on Architecture, Agri- 
culture, Field Sports, & the Horse. 


AINTER’S Manual, 2 complete practical 

guide to house and sign painting, graining, var- 
nishing, a kalsomining, papering, letteriog, 
staining, gilding, jazing, silvering, glass staining, an- 
alysis of colors, harmony, contrast, &c. 60 cents. 
Book of Al »habets for painters, draughtsme n,&e. 5O 
cts. JESSE HANEY & CoO., ge Nassan St., N. Y. 


A MoU SE ONCE 
Caught, Resets the 
Trap for another! Six 
sent by Express for $3; 
sample by mail, post- 
»aid, 7* cents. For sale 
fy the trade. 

R. E. DIETZ, Fula, 54 & 56 Fulton St., N. Y. 


ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 1% C hambers St., N. Y. 





CATCHENALIVE 





STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented, 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 

Send stamp for Catalogne, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 Colle ge Place, N. Y. 


ELBURTES ®. FU LLER, 


CARD AND JOB PRINTER. 
Congees sent to any address in U.S. P.O. Box 2688, 
North Bridgewater, Mass. 


OIL. PAINTINGS.“W. ‘tains 


0 Dekalb Ave., ‘Brookly m, N. ¥. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


N WASHINCTON. 


The IN and best selling book ever published. ns 
tells all about the great Credit Mobilier Scandal, Sex 
atorial Briberies, 
the Wonderful Sights of the National C apital. 
quick. Send for circulars, and see our terms and & 
full description of the work. Address CONTINENT- 
AL PUBLISHING CO., New York, or NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO. , Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Jongreesmen, Rings, Lobbies, ond 
It selis 


Men and Women wanted every where to take the 
— money for our PAT. BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER, 
F with Silver Case, 25 cts. Cuts 24 sizes. Selle at 
sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 
XX GOLD PENS. Samples of all, with Circulars, 
— paid, for 25 cte. Also, THE ‘LADIES’ CAS» 
and other articles, ‘Address CITY NOV- 

a girt ©O., 1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Phil, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 

leading cities for “Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; 

with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 

ty illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 

AVERY BILL, . 

Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


T if A MALE OR FEMAL?} 
W ORKING CLASS, $60 awebk guarante ed’ 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; ne 
capital required ; full instructions and valnabl puc Kage 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re. 


turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y, 
No matter what 


ALL AGENTS, *:"" "tee 


make a mistake if they fail to wane’ CHAS. H. TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


CANVASSERS w ANTED for the great com- 
ination 

The New York Citizen & Round Table 

AND THE 

Two Magnificent Oil Chromos, cach 
17%x31%. There is nothing equal to it in the field. 
Write for all the particulars. J. A. BERGER, Publisher, 
New York, or B. 8. MOULT( Ny Manager, Boston. 








‘ Agents wanted ev- 
$72 EAC H WEEK. ery where. Busi- 
ness strictly eeptinte. Particulars free, Address 

. WORTH & CO., St. Loyis, Mo. 


l BEA UTIFUL OIL CHROMOS mailed 
for 50 cta., by Cc. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


MONEY 


lars free. Srarrorp M'r'e Co. 


Easily made with our Ste’ neil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
, 66 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


pen wanted? ADetensee ofwerktng peo 
$5 to $20 fie sritsttes Sone or ta, mane more mon at 
r han at anything 
work for usin their spare nom cute « all the time t 
bey Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maiue. 


s PLES sent by mail for 50e, that ret all quick for 
195\™ R. L. WOLC ‘OTT, 131 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 

G4? 5 Expenses paid. H. B. SAW” Alfred, Me. Me, 
INT'S can do better with Youman's Drorionarx 

ra iam var W ants, than with any other book 


ynblished. Extra terms. $30 wee! guaranteed, ea 
for Circulars to. M. REED, ee BY Bighth St, N. X 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MONE Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam) les, an 
full particulars FREE. 8. M.  SPENOER, Bratuleb pore, Vt Vt. 
GENTS Wanrep, Maleand Female. Business new, lee 
A gitimate, and profita table. G. 8. Stilwell, Harieth, N. = 


GENTS WANTED. Circulars free. $5 to $25 
r day guaranteed, Address HAND SEWER 
Ll MF" 00. "dt Craig St., Montreal, Canada. 


























HAR PER'S: 


Dmit 








THE QUESTION OF THE PERIOD. 
Does eddication prevent crime? Not a bit on it. Look at me,—if I'd a 
and sifer wen I wos a boy, why, with my disposition, I mite a bin 
lit — - or a Heditor, or a Protestant, or there’s no knowing wot 


} 


“CARRIAGES AT BARGAINS! 


WOOD BROTHERS C0. 


740 BROADWAY, 


ERING, AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


a ee 
» ‘ eyeTs 2 = 
3¢ JO Hine Carriages, 
SLIGHTLY DAMAGED DURING THE LATE FIRE. _ 
without exception, of the best quality and superior finish, comprising the latest styles 
vi An opportunity is thus offered for securing 





SOW OF] 


These carriages are, 
ark, and country dr 


anes Carriages at Prices that can not fail to be Satisfactory. 


SHIRTS.} 
J,W. Johnston, 


60 GRAND STREET, New York, 





=> Over: 15, 000, 000 square 
/ feet’ now in use. 

















_ rs Shirts m: . potest ng pe Wi mutt . YX Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c Lib- 
mt for $15 and upward, accor rt eral terms to Dealers. H. W. JOHNS, 
S@™ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslit n for $12 (Established) New Offices,87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 
82 Si vad“ as arris 9. | Q in 1568. JS GOLD sT REET, New New York, 


of bse $$ 





of New York a go 
g the following meas- 

ve ; measure from 
le of small fin- 
State number 
of Cuff. 
Shirts to Order. 


RIFLE, 
REMINGTON 


Send for Illustrated Price-list of Military \ 
and Sporting Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot Printed Directions for Self -Measurement, List of 


Guns, Pistols, Rifle-Canes, Cartridges, &e. Tey Dorset ane e different Stvile: Shi 
REMINGTON & HONS, Manufacturers, Pric , and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
| Collars sent free every where. 


Arm on Ilion, N.Y. 21 & 283 Broadway New Yo rk. 
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TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. 
Church, Oxford. 


erick Agno.p, B.A., of Christ 
12my, Cloth, $1 75. 
3. 
GODOLPHIN. A Novel. By Epwarp Brtwer (Lord 
Lytton). New Edition. Svo, Paper, # cents 


TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Brap DON, Author of *‘ Aurora Floyd,” ‘* Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” * Birds of Prey,” ““Johu Ma archmont's Leg- 
acy, ” &e. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
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SANTO DOMINGO, Past 
Maps aud 


Glance at Hayti. By Samvet Hazarp, 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


STUDENT'S HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VIL. to the Death of Geor; ge ll. By Henry Hattam, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incc orporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Surry, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 

6. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series ofa Descriptive His- 
tory of the “Life of the Globe. By Evisée Rectcs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH,” by Evisée 
Recirs. Svo, Cloth $5 00. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH? Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gronce 
E:sot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” **Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, Svo, Paper, $1 50. 
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HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. 
Freveric Hrpson. Crown Svo, Cloth, $ 00. 

9. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. 
* Author of “For the King,” 
Gold.” S8vo, Paper, SO cents. 
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and “For Lack of 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By WriwtaM Brack, Author of “ Love or 
Marriage?” ‘‘In Silk Attire,” 
Mincing-Lane,” ‘‘Kilmeny,” &c. 

11. 

A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Annie 
Tuomas, Author of “Mand Mohan,” “ Denis 
Donne,” ‘False Colors,” “ Played Ont,” “ The 
Dower House,” ‘ Theo Leigh,” “Only Herself,” 
“ Playing for High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cts. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cts, 


NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuantes Norpnorr. 
Illustrated. §8vo, Paper $200; Cloth, $2 50. 
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HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Iilustrations by _Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. §vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, ¢1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. §8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. §Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

— Y AND SON. With 52 Illustrations bs 

.L. Sheppard. Svo, Paper, #1 00; Cloth, $150. 
onie ) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

S. Reinhart. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
(Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. (In Preparation.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With Miustrations by 
Thomas Nast. (Jn Preparation.) 


ow Harrer & Brorunns 11 will send either of the above 
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‘HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
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There is no mouthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There ig 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 


ical execution. 
a more popular 


lished. There is not, confessedly, 


Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literatare, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. 
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Standard. 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
| trations are numerous and beautiful, being farnish- 

ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
| eter, 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
| and the excellence of its il! The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 

vated tone and a chasten ed} iterary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle. 
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It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the c Its supplements alone are worth 
| the ice of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 
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THE PARISIANS. 


By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 


AUTHOR OF “PELHAM,” “THE CAXTONS,” “THE LAST OF THE BARONS,” 
“MY NOVEL,” “THE COMING RACE,” Erc., Ere, 





BOOK FIRST 


CHAPTER VILI.—(Continued.) 


LETTER FROM ISAURA CICOGNA TO MADAME 
DE GRANTMESNIL. 


‘*No letter from you yet, and I have left you 
in peace for ten days. How do you think I have 
spent them? ‘The Maestro called on us with M. 
Savarin, to insist on our accompanying them on 
a round of the theatres. I had not been to one 
since my arrival. I divined that the kind-heart- 
ed composer had a motive in this invitation. He 
thought that in witnessing the applauses bestowed 
on actors, and sharing in the fascination in which 
theatrical illusion holds an audience, my old pas- 
sion for the stage, and with it the longing for an 
artiste’s fame, would revive. 

‘In my heart I wished that his expectations 
might be realized. Well for me if I could once 
more concentre all my aspirations on a prize with- 
in my reach! 

‘* We went first to see a comedy greatly in 
vogue, and the author thoroughly understands the 
French stage of ourday. The acting was excel- 
lent in its way. The next night we went to the 
Odéon, a romantic melodrama in six acts, and I 
know not how many tableaur. I found no fault 
with the acting there. Ido not give you the rest 
of our programme. We visited all the principal 
theatres, reserving the opera and Madame S—— 
for the last. Before I speak of the opera, let me 
say a word or two on the plays. 

‘*There is no country in which the theatre has 
so great a hold on the public as in France; no 
country in which the successful dramatist has so 
high a fame; no country, perhaps, in which the 
state of the stage so faithfully represents the mor- 
al and intellectual condition of the people. I say 
this not, of course, from my experience of coun- 
tries which I have not visited, but from all I hear 
of the stage in Germany and in England. 

**The impression left on my mind by the per- 
formances I witnessed is, that the French people 
are becoming dwarfed. The comedies that please 
them are but pleasant caricatures of petty sections 
ina corrupt society. They contain no large types 
of human nature; their witticisms convey no 
luminous flashes of truth; their sentiment is not 
pure and noble—it is a sickly and false perversion 
of the impure and ignoble into travesties of the 
. pure and noble. 

‘*Their melodramas can not be classed as lit- 
erature—all that really remains of the old French 
genius is its vaudeville, 

‘*Great dramatists create great parts. One 
great part, such as a Rachel would gladly have 
accepted, I have not seen in the dramas of the 
young generation. 

“* High art has taken refuge in the opera; but 
that is not French opera. I do not complain so 
much that French taste is less refined. I com- 
plain that French intellect is lowered. The de- 
scent from Polyeucte to Ruy Blas is great, not so 
much in the poetry of form as in the elevation of 
thought; but the descent from Ruy Blas to the 
best drama now produced is out of poetry alto- 
gether, and into those flats of prose which give 
not even the glimpse of a mountain-top. 

‘*But now to the opera. S—— in Norma! 
The house was crowded, and its enthusiasm as 
loud as it was genuine. You tell me that S—— 
never rivaled Pasta, but certainly her Norma is 
a great performance. Her voice has lost less of 
its freshness than I had been told, and what is 
lost of it her practiced management conceals or 
carries off. 

‘The Maestro was quite right—I could never 
vie with her in her own line; but conceited and 
vain as I may seem even to you in saying so, I 
feel in my own line that I could command as 
large an applause—of course taking into account 
my brief-lived advantage of youth. Her acting, 
apart from her voice, does not please me. It 
seems to me to want intelligence of the subtler 
feelings, the under-current of emotion, which con- 
stitutes the chief beauty of the situation and the 
character. Am I jealous when I say this? 
Read on and judge. 

**On our return that night, when I had seen 
the Venosta to bed, I went into my own room, 
opened the window, and looked out. A lovely 
night, mild as. in spring at Florence—the moon 
at her full, and the stars looking so calm and so 
high beyond our reach of their tranquillity. The 
evergreens in the gardens of the villas around me 
silvered over, and the summer boughs, not yet 
clothed with leaves, were scarcely visible amidst 
the changeless smile of the laurels. At the dis- 
tance lay Paris, only to be known by its innu- 
merable lights. And then I said to myself, 

**No, I can not be an actress; I can not re- 
sign my real self for that vamped-up hypocrite 
before the lamps. Out on those stage robes and 
painted cheeks! Out on that simulated utterance 
of sentiments learned by rote and practiced before 
the looking-glass till every gesture has its drill! 

**Then I gazed on those stars which provoke 
our questionings, and return no answer, till my 
heart grew full, so full, and I bowed my head and 
wept like a child.” 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


_ “And still no letter from you! I see in the 
journals that you have left Nice. Is it that you 





are too absorbed in your work to have leisure to 
write to me? I know you are not ill; for if you 
were, all Paris would know of it. All Europe 
has an interest in your health. Positively I will 
write to Pp no more till a word from yourself 
bids me do so. 

**T fear I must give up my solitary walks in 
the Bois de Boulogne: they were very dear to 
me, partly because the quiet path to which I con- 
fined myself was that to which you directed me 
as the one you habitually selected when at Paris, 
and in which you had brooded over and revolved 
the loveliest of your romances; and partly be- 
cause it was there that, catching, alas! not in- 
spiration but enthusiasm from the genius that 
had hallowed the place, and dreaming I might 
originate music, I nursed my own aspirations and 
murmured my own airs. And though so close 
to that world of Paris to which all artists must 
appeal for judgment or audience, the spot was so 
undisturbed, so sequestered. But of late that 
path has lost its solitude, and therefore its charm. 

**Six days ago the first person I encountered 
in my walk was a man whom I did not then 
heed. He seemed in thought, or rather in rev- 
erie, like myself; we passed each other twice or 
thrice, and I did not notice whether he was 
young or old, tall or short; but he came the next 
day, and a third day, and then I saw that he was 
young, and, in so regarding him, his eyes became 
fixedon mine. The fourth day he did not come, 
but two other men came, and the look of one 
was inquisitive and offensive. ‘They sat them- 
selves down on a bench in the walk, and though 
I did not seem to notice them, I hastened home: 
and the next day, in talking with our kind Ma- 
dame Savarin, and alluding to these quiet walks 
of mine, she hinted, with the delicacy which is 
her characteristic, that the customs of Paris did 
not allow demoiselles comme il faut to walk alone 
even in the most sequestered paths of the Bois. 

‘**T begin now to comprehend your disdain of 
customs which impose chains so idly galling on 
the liberty of our sex. 

**We dined with the Savarins last evening : 
what a joyous nature he has! Not reading Lat- 
in, I only know Horace by translations, which I 
am told are bad; but Savarin seems to me a sort 
of half Horace. Horace on his town-bred side, 
so playfully well-bred, so good-humored in his 
philosophy, so affectionate to friends, and so bit- 
ing to foes. But certainly Savarin could not have 
lived in a country farm upon endives and mal- 
lows. He is town-bred and Parisian, jusqu’au 
bout des ongles. How he admires you, and how 
I love him for it! Only in one thing he disap- 
points me there, It is your style that he chiefly 
praises: certainly that style is matchless; but 
style is only the clothing of thought, and to praise 
your style seems to me almost as invidious as the 
compliment to some perfect beauty, not on her 
form and face, but on her taste in dress. 

‘*We met at dinner an American and his wife 
—a Colonel and Mrs. Morley: she is delicately 
handsome, as the American women I have seen 
generally are, and with that frank vivacity of 
manner which distinguishes them from English 
women, She seemed to take a fancy to me, and 
we soon grew very good friends. 

‘*She is the first advocate I have met, except 
yourself, of that doctrine upon the Rights of 
Women—of which one reads more in the jour- 
nals than one hears discussed in salons, 

‘* Naturally enough I felt great interest in that 
subject, more especially since my rambles in the 
Bois were forbidden ; and as long as she declaim- 
ed on the hard fate of the women who, feeling 
within them powers that struggle for air and light 
beyond the close precinct of household duties, 
find themselves restricted from fair rivalry with 
men in such fields of knowledge and toil and 
glory as men since the world began have appro- 
priated to themselves, I need not say that I went 
with her cordially: you can guess that by my 
former letters. But when she entered into the 
detailed catalogue of our exact wrongs and our 
exact rights, I felt all the pusillanimity of my 
sex, and shrank back in terror. 

**Her husband, joining us when she was in 
full tide of eloquence, smiled at me with a kind 
of saturnine mirth. ‘ Mademoiselle, don’t be- 
lieve a word she says; it is only tall talk! In 
America the women are absolute tyrants, and it 
is I who, in concert with my oppressed country- 
men, am going in for a platform agitation to re- 
store the Rights of Men.’ 

**Upon this there was a lively battle of words 
between the spouses, in which, I must own, I 
thought the lady was decidedly worsted. 

‘** No, Eulalie, I see nothing in these schemes 
for altering our relations toward the other sex 
which would improve our condition. The ine- 
qualities we suffer are not imposed by law—not 
even by convention ; they are imposed by nature. 

‘*Eulalie, you have had an experience un- 
known to me; you have loved. In that day did 
you — you, round whom poets and sages and 
statesmen gather, listening to your words as to 
an oracle—did you feel that your pride of genius 
had gone out from you—that your ambition lived 
in him whom you loved—that his smile was more 
to you than the applause of a world ? 

**T feel as iflove in a woman must destroy her 
rights of equality—that it gives to her a sovereign 
even in one who would be inferior to herself if 
her love did not glorify and crown him, Ah! 





if I could but merge this terrible egotism which 
oppresses me into the being of some one who is 
what I would wish to be were Iman! I would 
not ask him to achieve fame. Enough if I felt 
that he was worthy of it, and happier methinks 
to console him when he failed than to triumph 
with him when he won. ‘Tell me, have you felt 
this? When you loved, did you stoop as to a 
slave, or did you bow down as to a master?” 


FROM MADAME DE GRANTMESNIL TO ISAURA 
CICOGNA. 


‘*CH&RE ENFANT,—All your four letters have 
reached me the same day. In one of my sud- 
den whims I set off with a few friends on a rapid 
tour along the Riviera to Genoa, thence to Turin 
on to Milan. Not knowing where we should rest 
even for a day, my letters were not forwarded. 

**T came back to Nice yesterday, consoled for 
all fatigues in having insured that accuracy in 
description of localities which my work necessi- 
tates. 

**You are, my poor child, in that revolution- 
ary crisis through which genius passes in youth 
before it knows its own self, and longs vaguely 
to do or to be a something other than it has done 
or has been before. For, not to be unjust to your 
own powers, genius you have—that inborn unde- 
finable essence, including talent, and yet distinct 
from it. Genius you have, but genius unconcen- 
trated, undisciplined. I see, though you are too 
diffident to say so openly, that you shrink from 
the fame of singer, because, fevered by your read- 
ing, you would fain aspire to the thorny crown 
ofauthor, I echo the hard saying of the Maestro, 
I should be your worst enemy did I encourage 
you to forsake a career in which a dazzling suc- 
cess is so assured, for one in which, if it were 
your true vocation, you would not ask whether 
you were fit for it; you would be impelled to it 
by the terrible star which presides over the birth 
of poets. 

** Have you, who are so naturally observant, 
and of late have become so reflective, never re- 
marked that authors, however absorbed in their 
own craft, do not wish their children to adopt it ? 
The most successful author is perhaps the last 
person to whom neophytes should come for en- 
couragement. This I think is not the case with 
the cultivators of the sister arts. The painter, 
the sculptor, the musician, seem disposed to in- 
vite disciples and welcome acolytes. As for 
those engaged in the practical affairs of lite, fa- 
thers mostly wish their sons to be as they have 
been. 

‘** The politician, the lawyer, the merchant, each 
says to his children, ‘Follow my steps.’ All 
parents in practical life would at least agree in 
this—they would not wish their sons to be poets. 
There must be some sound cause in the world’s 
philosophy for this general concurrence of digres- 
sion from a road of which the travelers themselves 
say to those whom they love best, ‘ Beware!’ 

** Romance in youth is, if rightly understood, 
the happiest nutriment of wisdom in after-years ; 
but I would never invite any one to look upon 
the romance of youth as a thing 


“*To case in periods and embalm in ink.’ 


‘*Enfant, have you need of a publisher to cre- 
ate romance? Is it not in yourself? Do not im- 
agine that genius requires for its enjoyment the 
scratch of the pen and the types of the printer. 
Do not suppose that the poet, the romancier, is 
most poetic, most romantic, when he is striving, 
struggling, laboring, to check the rush of his 
ideas, and materialize the images which visit him 
as souls into such tangible likenesses of flesh and 
blood that the highest compliment a reader can 
bestow on them is to say that they are life-like. 
No: the poet's real delight is not in the mecha- 
nism of composing; the best part of that delight 
is in the sympathies he has established with in- 
numerable modifications of life and form, and 
art and nature—sympathies which are often found 

ually keen in those who have not the same gift 
of language. The poet is but the interpreter. 
What of ?—Truths in the hearts of others. He 
utters what they feel. Is the joy in the utter- 
ance? Nay, it is in the feeling itself. So, my 
dear, dark-bright child of song, when I bade thee 
open, out of the beaten thoroughfare, paths into 
the meads and river-banks at either side of the 
formal hedge-rows, rightly dost thou add that I 
enjoined thee to make thine art thy companion. 
In the culture of that art for which you are so 
eminently gifted, you will find the ideal life ever 
beside the real. Are you not ashamed to tell 
me that in that art you do but utter the thoughts 
of others? You utter them in music; through 
the music you not only give to the thoughts a 
new character, but you make them reproductive 
of fresh thoughts in your audience. 

** You said very truly that you found in com- 
posing you could put into music thoughts which 
you could not put into words. That is the pe- 
culiar distinction of music. No genuine musi- 
cian can explain in words exactly what he means 
to convey in his music. 

‘* How little a /ibretto interprets an opera—how 
little we care even to read it! It is the music 
that speaks to us; and how?—through the hu- 
man voice. We do not notice how poor are the 
words which the voice warbles. It is the voice 
itself interpreting the soul of the musician which 
enchants and inthralls us. And you who have 
that voice pretend to despise the gift. What! 
despise the power of communicating delight !— 
the power that we authors envy; and rarely, if 
ever, can we give delight with so little alloy as 
the singer. 

** And when an audience disperses, can you 
guess what griefs the singer may have comforted ? 
what hard hearts he may have softened? what 
high thoughts he may have.awakened ? ; 

** You say, ‘Out on the vamped-up hypocrite! 
Out on the stage robes and painted cheeks!’ 

‘*T say, ‘Out on the morbid spirit which $0 
cynically regards the mere details by which a 





whole effect on the minds and hearts and souls 
of races and nations can be produced!’ 

** There, have I scolded you sufficiently? I 
should scold you more, if I did not see in the 
affluence of your youth and your intellect the 
cause of your restlessness. 

** Riches are always restless, 
poverty that the gods give content. 

** You question me about love: you ask me if 
I have ever bowed to a master, ever merged my 
life in another's ; expect no answer on this from 
me, Circe herself could give no answer to the 
simplest maid, who, never having loved, asks, 
* What is love ?’ 

**In the history of the passions each human 
heart is a world in itself: its experience profits 
no others, In no two lives does love play the 
same part or bequeath the same record. 

**T know not whether I am glad or sorry that 
the word ‘love’ now falls on my ear with a sound 
as slight and as faint as the dropping of a leaf in 
autumn may fall on thine. 

**T volunteer but this lesson, the wisest I can 
give, if thou canst understand it: as I bade thee 
take art into thy life, so learn to look on life itself 
as an art. Thou couldst discover the charm in 
Tasso; thou couldst perceive that the requisite 
of all art, that which pleases, is in the harmony 
of proportion. We lose sight of beauty if we ex- 
aggerate the feature most beautiful. 

‘** Love proportioned, adorns the homeliest ex- 
istence; love disproportioned, deforms the fairest. 

** Alas! wilt thou remember this warning when 
the time comes in which it may be needed ? 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir is several weeks after the date of the last 
chapter; the lime-trees in the Tuileries are 
clothed in green. 

In a somewhat spacious apartment on the 
ground-floor in the quiet locality of the Rue 
d’Anjou, a man was seated, very still, and evi- 
dently absorbed in deep thought, before a writ- 
ing-table placed close to the window. 

Seen thus, there was an expression of great 
power both of intellect and of character in a face 
which, in ordinary social commune, might rather 
be noticeable for an aspect of hardy frankness, 
suiting well with the clear-cut, handsome profile, 
and the rich dark auburn hair, waving carelessly 
over one of those broad open foreheads which, 
according to an old writer, seem the ‘‘ frontis- 
piece of a temple dedicated to Honor.” 

The forehead, indeed, was the man’s most re- 
markable feature. It could not but prepossess 
the beholder, When, in private theatricals, he 
had need to alter the character of his counte- 
nance, he did it effectually, merely by forcing 
down his hair till it reached his eyebrows, He 
no longer then looked like the same man. 

The person I describe has been already intro- 
duced to the reader as Graham Vane. But per- 
haps this is the fit occasion to enter into some 
such details as to his parentage and position as 
may make the introduction more satisfactory and 
complete. 

His father, the representative of a very ancient 
family, came into possession, after a long minori- 
ty, of what may be called a fair squire’s estate, 
and about half a million in moneyed investments, 
inherited on the female side. Both land and 
money were absolutely at his disposal, unencum- 
bered by entail or settlement. He was a man 
of a brilliant, irregular genius, of princely gener- 
osity, of splendid taste, of a gorgeous kind of 
pride closely allied to a masculine kind of vanity. 
As soon as he was of age he began to build, con- 
verting his squire’s hall into a ducal palace. He 
then stood for the county; and in days before 
the first Reform Bill, when a county election was 
to the estate of a candidate what a long war is 
to the debt of a nation. He won the election; 
he obtained early successes in Parliament. It 
was said by good authorities in political circles 
that, if he chose, he might aspire to lead his par- 
ty, and ultimately to hold the first rank in the 
government of his country. 

That may or may not be true; but certainly 
he did not choose to take the trouble necessary 
for such an ambition. He was too fond of pleas- 
ure, of luxury, of pomp. He kept a famous stu! 
of racers and hunters. He was a munificent pa- 
tron of art. His establishments, his entertain- 
ments, were on a par with those of the great no- 
ble who represented the loftiest (Mr. Vane would 
not own it to be the eldest) branch of his genea- 
logical tree. 

He became indifferent to political contests, in- 
dolent in his attendance at the House, speaking 
seldom, not at great length nor with much prep- 
aration, but with power and fire, originality and 
genius; so that he was not only effective as an 
orator, but, combining with eloquence advantages 
of birth, person, station, the reputation of patri- 
otic independence, and genial attributes of char- 
acter, he was an authority of weight in the scales 
of party. 

This gentleman, at the age of forty, married 
the dowerless daughter of a poor but distinguish- 
ed naval officer, of noble family, first cousin to 
the Duke of Alton. J . 

He settled on her a suitable jointure, but de- 
clined to tie up any portion of his property for 
the benefit of children by the marriage. He de- 
clared that so much of his fortune was invested 
either in mines, the produce of which was ex- 
tremely fluctuating, or in various , over rap- 
id transfers in which it was his amusement and 
his interest to have control, unchecked by refer- 
ence to trustees, that entails aud settlements on 
children were an inconvenience he declined to 
incur. 

Besides, he held notions of his own as to the 
wisdom of keeping children dependent on their 
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father. ‘‘ What nambers of young men,” said 
ne, “are ru 
knowing that when their father dies they are cer- 
tain of the same provision, no matter how they 
displease him; and in the mean while forestalling 
that provision by recourse to usurers!” These 
arcuments might not have prevailed over the 
bride's father a year or two later, when, by the 
death of intervening kinsmen, he became Duke 
of Alton; but in his then circumstances the mar- 
riage itself was so much beyond the expectations 
which the portionless daughter of a sea-captain 
has the right to form, that Mr. Vane had it all 
his own way. and he remained absolute master 
of his whole fortune, save of that part of his land- 
ed estate on which his wife's jointare was settled ; 
and even from this encumbrance he was very 
His wife died in the second year of 





soon freed. 

marriage, leaving an only son—Graham. He 
gr rer loss with all the passion of an im- 
I ardent, and powerful nature. Then 


le he sought distraction to his sorrow by 
ng himself into public life with a devoted 


gy he had not previousiy displayed. 
His speeches served to bring his party into 
ind he yielded, though reluctantly, to the 
s demand of that party that he should 
: of the highest offices in the new Cab- 


f well as an adminis- 
ibt honestly, that he 
leased from the old man on his 
uk, when, a year or two afterward, he went 

tice with his party. No persuasions 
ild-induce him to come in again; nor did he 
ever again take a very active part in debate. 
*‘No.” said he, ‘‘E was born to the freedom of 
rivate gentleman — intolerable to me is the 








thralldom of a public servant. But I will bring 
up my son so that he may acquit the debt which 
I decline to pay to my country.” There he kept 
his word. Graham had been carefully educated 
for public life, the ambition for it dinned into his 


ear from childhood. In his school vacations his 
father made him learn and deciaim chosen speci- 
mens of masculine oratory; engaged an eminent 
actor to give him lessons in elocution; bade him 
frequent theatres, and study there the effect which 
words derive from looks and gesture; encouraged 





him to take part himself in private theatricals, 
To all ti he boy lent his mind with delight. 
Hi rator’s inborn temperament ; quick, 
ye gi . and loving the sport of rivalry 
and contest. Being also, in his boyish years, 
good-humored and joyous, he was not more a fa- 
vorite with the masters in the school-room than 
with boys in the play-ground. Leaving Eton at 
seventeen, he then entered at Cambridge, and be- 

ame, in his first term, the most popular speaker 
ai the | . 


But his father cnt short his academical career, 
and decided, for reasons of his own, to place him 
at.once in Diplomacy. He was attached to the 
Embassy at Paris, and partook of the pleasures 
and dissipations of that metropolis too keenly to 
retain much of the sterner ambition to which he 
had before devoted himself. Becoming one of 
the spoiled darlings of fashion, there was great 
danger that his character would relax into the 
easy grace of the Epicurean, when all such loiter- 
irigs in the Rese Garden were brought to abrupt 
close by a rude and terrible change in his fortunes. 

His father was killed by a fall from his horse 
in hunt?fig; and when his affairs were investi- 
gated, they were found to be hopelessly involved 
—apparently the assets would not suffice for the 
debts, The elder Vane himself was probably not 
aware of the extent of his liabilities. He had 
never wanted ready money to the last. He could 
always obtain that from a money-lender, or from 
the sale of his funded investments. But it be- 
came obvious, on examining his papers, that he 
knew at least, how impaired would be the herit- 
age he should bequeath to a son whom he idol- 
ized. For that reason he had given Graham a 
profession in diplomacy, and for that reason he 
had privately applied to the Ministry for the 
Viceroyalty of India, in the event of its speedy 
vacancy. He was eminent enough not to antici- 
pate refusal, and with economy in that lucrative 
post much of his pecuniary difficulties might have 
been redeemed, and at least an independent -pro- 
vision secured for his son. 

Graham, like Alain de Rochebriant, allowed 
no reproach on his father’s memory—indeed, with 
more reason than Alain, for the elder Vane’s for- 
tune had at least gone on no mean and frivolous 
dissipation. 

It had lavished itself on encouragement to art 
—on great objects of public beneficence—on pub- 
lic-spirited aid of political objects; and even in 
mere selfish enjoyments there was a certain 
grandeur in his princely hospitalities, in his mu- 
nificent generosity, in a warm-hearted careless- 
ness for money. No indulgence in petty follies 
or degrading vices aggravated the offense of the 
magnificent squanderer. 

** Let me look on my loss of fortune as a gain 
to myself,” said Graham, manfully. ‘‘Had I 
been a rich man, my experience of Paris tells me 
that I should most likely have been a very idle 
one. Now that I have no gold, I must dig in 
myself for iron.” 

The man to whom he said this was an uncle- 
in-law —if I may use that phrase—the Right 
Honorable Richard King, popularly styled ‘‘ the 
blameless King.” 

. This gentleman had married the sister of Gra- 
Haims mother, whose loss in his infancy and boy- 
Hoos sie had tenderly and anxiously sought to 
_\t is impossible to conceive a woman 
+ pr ; ae — reed love and reverence than was 
sae has what” = : manners were so sweet and 
g ee father b ‘a ey reco elevated and pure, 
Preah _ nang ed to the dukedom when 
Tried’ “4-0. King, and the alliance was not 
deemed quite suitable. Still it was not one ‘ 
which the Duke would have been fairly justified 
in refusing his assent. 
Mr. King could not, indeed, boast of noble an. 


su hi 
upply 


cestry, nor was he even a landed proprietor; but 


‘ned in character and fc by | 7 t undistinguished member of Parlia- | 
ined in character and in fortune by | he was a not u ingui | oanen aeelltiees i een 


| ment, of irreproachable character, and ample for- 


tune inherited from a distant kinsman, who had 
enriched himself as a merchant. It was on both 
sides a marriage of love. , : 

It is popularly said that a man uplifts a wife 
to his own rank; it as often happens that a wom- 
an uplifts her husband to the dignity of her own 
character. Richard King rose greatly in public 
estimation after his marriage with Lady Janet. 

She united to a sincere piety a very active and 
a very enlightened benevolence. She guided his 
ambition aside from mere party politics into sub- 
jects of social and religious interest, and in de- 
voting himself to these he achieved a position 
more popular and more respected than he could 
ever have won in the strife of party. 

When the government of which the elder Vane 
became a leading minister was formed, it was 
considered a great object to secure a name so 
high in the religious world, so beloved by the 
working classes, as that of Richard King; and 
he accepted one of those places which, though 
not in the Cabinet, confer the rank of privy 
councilor. 

When that brief-lived administration ceased, 
he felt the same sensation of relief that Vane had 
felt, and came to the same resolution never again 
to accept office, but from different reasons, all of 
which need not now be detailed. Among them, 
however, certainly this: He was exceedingly sen- 
sitive to opinion, thin-skinned as to abuse, and 
very tenacious of the respect due to his peculiar 
character of sanctity and philanthropy. He 
writhed under every newspaper article that had 
made ‘‘the blameless King” responsible for the 
iniquities of the government to which he belonged. 
In the loss of office he seemed to recover his for- 
mer throne, 

Mr. King heard Graham’s resolution with a 
grave approving smile, and his interest in the 
young man became greatly increased. He de- 
yoted himself strenuously to the object of saving 
to Graham some wrecks of his paternal fortunes, 
and having a clear head and great experience in 
the transaction of business, he succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectations formed by the 
family solicitor. A rich manufacturer was found 
to purchase at a fancy price the bulk of the es- 
tate with the palatial mansion, which the estate 
alone could never have sufficed to maintain with 
suitable establishments. 

So that when all debts were paid, Graham 
found himself in possession of a clear income cf 
about £500 a year, invested in a mortgage se- 
cured on a part of the hereditary lands, on which 
was seated an old hunting-lodge bought by a 
brewer. 

With this portion of the property Graham part- 
ed very reluctantly. It was situated amidst the 
most picturesque scenery on the estate, and the 
lodge itself was a remnant of the original resi- 
dence of his ancestors before it had been aban- 
doned for that which, built in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, had been expanded into a Trentham-like 
palace by the last owner. * 

But Mr. King’s argument reconciled him to the 
sacrifice. ‘* I can manage,” said the prudent ad- 
viser, ** if you insist on it, to retain that remnant 
of the hereditary estate which you are so loth to 
part with. But how? by mortgaging it to an ex- 
tent that will scarcely leave you £50 a year net 
from the rents. This is notall. Your mind will 
then be distracted from the large object of a ca- 
reer to the small object of retaining a few family 
acres; you will be constantly hampered by pri- 
vate anxieties and fears: you could do nothing 
for the benefit of those around you—could not 
repair a farm-house for a better class of tenant— 
could not rebuild a laborer’s dilapidated cottage. 
Give up an idea that might be very well for a man 
whose sole ambition was to remain a squire, how- 
ever beggarly. Launch yourself into the larger 
world of metropolitan life with energies wholly 
unshackled, a mind wholly undisturbed, and se- 
cure of an income which, however modest, is 
equal to that of most young men who enter that 
world as your equals.” 

Graham was convinced, and yielded, though 
with a bitter pang. It is hard for a man whose 
fathers have lived on the soil to give up all trace 
of their whereabouts. But none saw in him any 
morbid consciousness of change of fortune, when, 
a year after his father’s death, he reassumed his 
place in society. If before courted for his expec- 
tations, he was still courted for himself ; by many 
of the great who had loved his father, perhaps 
even courted more. 

He resigned the diplomatic career, not merely 
because the rise in that profession is slow, and in 
the intermediate steps the chances of distinction 
are slight and few, but more because he desired 
to cast his lot in the home country, and regarded 
thie courts of other lands as exile. 

It was not true, however, as Lemercier had 
stated on report, that helived on his pen. Curb- 
ing all his old extravagant tastes, £500 a year 
amply supplied his wants. But he had by his 
pen gained distinction, and created great belief 
in his abilities for a public career. He had writ- 
ten critical articles, read with much praise, in pe- 
riodicals of authority, and had published one or 
two essays on political questions, which had cre- 
ated yet more sensation. It was only the graver 
literature, connected more or less with his ulti- 
mate object of a public career, in which he had 
thus evinced his talents of composition. Such 
writings were not of a nature to bring him much 
money, but they gave him a definite and solid 
station. In the old time, before the first Reform 
Bill, his reputation would have secured him at 
once a seat in Parliament ; but the ancient nur- 
series of statesmen are gone, and their place is 
not supplied. 

He had been invited, however, to stand for 
amore than one large and populous borough, with 





very fair prospects of success ; and whatever the 
expense, Mr 
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Graham would not have incurred the latter obli- 
gation ; and when he learned the pledges which 


have stood if success had been certain and the 
cost nothing. ‘“‘I can not,” he said to his 
friends, “‘go into the consideration of what is 
best for the country with my thoughts manacled ; 
and I can not be both representative and slave of 
the greatest ignorance of the greatestnumber. I 
bide my time, and meanwhile I prefer to write as 
I please, rather than vote as I don’t please.” 

Three years went by, chiefly in En- 
gland, partly in travel; and at the age of thirty 
Graham Vane was still one of those of whom ad- 
mirers say, “‘ He will be a great man some day ;” 
and detractors reply, “‘Some day seems a long 
way off.” 

The same fastidiousness which had operated 
against that entrance into Parliament to which 
his ambition not the less steadily adapted itself, 
had kept him free from the perils of wedlock. 
In his heart he yearned for love and domestic 
life, but he had hitherto met with no one who re- 
alized the ideal he had formed. With his per- 
son, his accomplishments, his connections, and 
his repute, he might have made many an advan- 
tageous marriage. But somehow or other the 
charm vanished from a fair face if the shadow 
of a money-bag fell on it; on the other hand, 
his ambition oceupied so large a share in his 
thoughts that he would have fied in time from 
the temptation of a marriage that would have 
overweighted him beyond the chance of rising. 
Added to all, he desired in a wife an intellect 
that, if not equal to his own, could become so by 
sympathy —a union of high culture and noble 
aspiration, and yet of loving womanly sweetness 
which a man seldom finds out of books; and 
when he does find it, perhaps it does not wear 
the sort of face that he fancies. Be that as it 
may, Graham was still unmarried and heart- 
whole. 

And now a new change in his life befell him. 
Lady Janet died of a fever contracted in her ha- 
bitual rounds of charity among the houses of the 
poor. She had been to him as the most tender 
mother, and a lovelier soul than hers never alight- 
ed on the earth. His grief was intense; but 
what was her husband’s ?—one of those griefs 
that kill. 

To the side of Richard King his Janet had 
been as the guardian angel. His love for her 
was almost worship—with her, every object in a 
life hitherto so active and useful seemed gone. 
He evinced no noisy passion of sorrow. He shut 
himself up, and refused toseeevenGraham. But 
after some weeks had passed, he admitted the 
clergyman in whom, on spiritual matters, he ha- 
bitually confided, and seemed consoled by the vis- 
its; then he sent for his lawyer, and made his 
will; after which he allowed Graham to call on 
him daily, on the condition that there should be 
no reference to his loss. He spoke to the young 
man on other subjects, rather drawing him out 
about himself, sounding his opinion on various 
grave matters, watching his face while he ques- 
tioned, as if seeking to dive into his heart, and 
sometimes pathetically sinking into silence, bro- 
ken but by sighs. So it went on for a few more 
weeks ; then he took the advice of his physician 
to seek change of air and scene. He went away 
alone, without even a servant, not leaving word 
where he had gone. After a little while he re- 
turned, more ailing, more broken than before. 
One morning he was found insensible—stricken 
by paralysis. He regained consciousness, and 
even for some days rallied strength. He might 
have recovered, but he seemed as if he tacitly re- 
fused to live. He expired at jast, peacefully, in 
Graham's arms. 

At the opening of his will, it was found that 
he had left Graham his sole heir and executor. 
Deducting government duties, legacies to serv- 
ants, and donations to public charities, the sum 
thus bequeathed to his lost wife’s nephew was 
two hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 

With such a fortune, opening indeed was made 
for an ambition so long obstructed. But Gra- 
ham affected no change in his mode of life; he 
still retained his modest bachelor’s apartments— 
engaged no servants—bought no horses—in no 
way exceeded the income he had possessed be- 
fore. He seemed, indeed, depressed rather than 
elated by the succession to a wealth which he had 
never anticipated. 

Two children had been born from the marriage 
of Richard King ; they had died young, it is true, 
but Lady Janet at the time of her own decease 
was not too advanced in years for the reasonable 
expectation of other offspring ; and even after 
Richard King became a widower, he had given 
to Graham no hint of his testamentary disposi- 
tions. The young man was no blood-relation to 
him, and naturally supposed that such relations 
would become the heirs. But in truth the de- 
ceased seemed to have no near relations—none 
had ever been known to visit him—none raised 
a voice to question the justice of his will. 

Lady Janet had been buried at Kensal Green ; 
a remains were placed in the same 
vault, & 

For days and days Graham went his way lone- 
lily to the cemetery. He might be seen standing 
motionless by that tomb, with tears rolling down 
his cheeks; yet his was not a weak nature—not 
one of those that love indulgence of irremedia- 
ble grief. On the contrary, people who did not 
know him well said ‘‘ that he had more head than 
heart,” and the character of his pursuits, as of his 
writings, was certainly not that of a sentimental- 
ist. He had not thus visited the tomb till Rich- 
ard King had been placed within it. Yet his love 
for his aunt was ui bly greater than that 
which he could have felt for her husband. Was 
it, then, the husband that he so much more acute- 
ly mourned ; or was there something that, since 
the husband's death, had deepened his reverence 
for the memery of her whom he not only loved 


. King had offered to defray it. But | as a mother, but honored as a saint ? 


These visits to the cemetery did not cease til] 
Graham was confined to his bed by a very grave 
illness—the only one he had ever known. His 
physician said it was nervous fever, and occa- 
sioned by moral shock or excitement ; it was at- 
tended with delirium. His recovery was slow, 
and when it was sufficiently completed he quitted 
England ; and aaa him =" with his mind 
composed, his st resto’ and his spiri 
braced, in that gay city of Paris, hiding, ne maany 
some earnest purpose amidst his participation in 
its holiday enjoyments. 

He is now, as I have said, seated before his 
writing-table in deep thought. He takes up a 
letter which he had already glanced over hastily, 
and reperuses it with more care. 

The letter is from his cousin, the Duke of Al- 
ton, who had succeeded a few years since to the 
family honors—an able man, with no small de- 
gree of information, an ardent politician, but of 
very rational and temperate opinions ; too much 
occupied by the cares of a princely estate to cov- 
et office for himself; too sincere a patriot not to 
desire office for those to whose hands he thought 
the country might be most safely intrusted—an 
intimate friend of Graham's. The contents of 
the letter are these : 








** My pear GranaM,—I trust that you will wel- 
come the brilliant opening into public life which 
these lines are intended to announce to you. 
Vavasour has just been with me to say that he 
intends to resign his seat for the county when 
Parliament meets, and agreeing with me that 
there js no one so fit to succeed him as yourself, 
he suggests the keeping his intention secret until 
you have arranged your committee and are pre- 
pared to take the field. You can not hope to es- 
cape a contest; but I have examined the Regis- 
ter, and the party has gained rather than lost 
since the last election, when Vavasour was s0 tri- 
umphantly returned. 

“The expenses for this county, where there 
are so many out-voters to bring up, and so many 
agents to retain, are always large in comparison 
with some other counties ; but that consideration 
is all in your favor, for it deters Squire Hunston, 
the only man who could beat you, from starting ; 
and to your resources a thousand pounds more 
or less are a trifle not worth discussing. You 
know how difficult it is nowadays to find a seat 
for a man of moderate opinions like yours and 
mine. Our county would exactly suit you. The 
constituency is so evenly divided between the ur- 
ban and rural populations, that its representative 
must fairly consult the interests of both. He can 
be neither an ultra-Tory nor a violent Radical. 
He is left to the enviable freedom, to which you 
say you aspire, of considering what is best for 
the country as a whole. 

**Do not lose so rare an opportunity. There 
is but one drawback to your triumphant candida- 
ture. It will be said that you have no longer an 
acre in the county in which the Vanes have been 
settled so long. That drawback can be removed. 
It is true that you can never hope to buy back 
the estates which you were compelled to sell at 
your father’s death—the old manufacturer gripes 
them too firmly to loosen his hold ; and after all, 
even were your income double what it is, you 
would be overhoused in the vast pile in which 
your father buried so large a share of his fortune. 
But that beautiful old hunting-lodge, the Stamm 
Schloss of your family, with the adjacent farms, 
can be now repurc' very reasonably. The 
brewer who bought them is afflicted with an ex- 
travagant son, whom he placed in the Hus- 
sars, and will gladly sell the property for £5000 
more than he gave: well worth the difference, 
as he has improved the farm-buildings and raised 
the rental. I think, in addition to the sum you 
have on mortgage, £23,000 will be accepted, and 
as @ mere investment pay you nearly three per 
cent. But to you it is worth more than double 
the money ; it once more identifies your ancient 
name with the county. You would be a greater 
personage with that moderate holding in the dis- 
trict in which your race took root, and on which 
your father’s genius threw such a lustre, than 
you would be if you invested all your wealth in a 
county in which every squire and farmer would 
call you ‘the new man.’ Pray think over this 
most seriously, and instruct your solicitor to open 
negotiations with the brewer at once. But rath- 
er put yourself into the train, and come back to 
England straight to me. I will ask Vavasour to 
meet you. What news from Paris? Is the Em- 
peror as ill as the papers insinuate? And is the 
revolutionary party gaining ground? Your af- 
fectionate cousin, ALTonN.” 


As he put down this letter, Graham heaved a 
short impatient sigh. 

‘©The old Stamm Schloss,” he muttered—‘‘ a 
foot on the old soil once more! and an entrance 
into the great arena with hands unfettered. Is 
it possible !—is it—is it ?” 

At this moment the door-bell of the apartment 
rang, and a servant whom Graham had hired at 
Paris as a laguais de place announced ‘‘ Ce Mon- 
sieur,” 

Graham hurried the letter into his port-folio, 
and said, ‘‘You mean the person to whom I am 
always at home ?” 

** The same, monsieur.” 

‘* Admit him, of course.” 

There entered a wonderfully thin man, middle- 
aged, clothed in black, his face cleanly shaven, 
his hair cut very short, with one of those faces 
which, to vse a French expression, say ‘‘ noth- 
ing.” It was absolutely without expression—it 
had not even, despite its thinness, one salient feat- 
ure. If you had found yourself any where seat- 
ed next to that man, your eye would have passed 
him over as too insignificant to notice; if at a 
café, you would have gone on talking to your 
friend without lowering your voice. What mat- 
tered it whether a béte like that overheard or 








not? Had you been asked to guess his calling 
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and station, you might have said, minutely ob- 
serving the freshness of his clothes and the un- 
deniable respectability of his tout ensemble, ‘‘ He 
must be well off, and with no care for customers 
on his mind—a ci-devant chandler who has retired 
on a legacy.” , At 

Graham rose at the entrance of his visitor, 
motioned him courteously to a seat beside him, 
and waiting till the /aquais had vanished, then 
asked, ‘* What news ?” ; 

** None, I fear, that will satisfy monsieur. I 
have certainly hunted out, since I had last the 
honor to see you, no less than four ladies of the 
name of Duval, but only one of them took that 
name from her parents, and was also christened 
Louise.” 


** Ah—Louise.” 

“* Yes, the daughter of a perfumer, aged twenty- 
eight. She, therefore, is not the Louise you seek. 
Permit me to refer to your instructions.” Here 
M. Renard took out a note-book, turned over the 
leaves, and resumed—‘‘ Wanted, Louise Duval, 
daughter of Auguste Duval, a French drawing- 
master, who lived for many years at Tours, re- 
moved to Paris in 1845, lived at No. 12 Rue de 
S—— at Paris for some years, but afterward 
moved to a different quartier of the town, and 
died, 1848, in Rue L——, No. 39. Shortly after 
his death, his daughter Louise left that lodging, 
and could not be traced. In 1849 official docu- 
ments reporting her death were forwarded from 
Munich to a person (a friend of yours, monsieur). 
Death, of course, taken for granted; but nearly 
five years afterward, this very person encounter- 
ed the said Louise Duval at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
never heard nor saw more of her. Demande 
submitted, to find out said Louise Duval or any 
children of hers born in 1848-9; supposed in 
1852-3 to have one child, a girl, between four 
and five years old. Is that right, monsieur ?” 

** Quite right.” 

** And this is the whole information given to 
me. Monsieur, on giving it, asked me if I 
thought it desirable that he should commence in- 
quiries at Aix-la-Chapelle, where Louise Duval 
was last seen by the person interested to discover 
her. I reply, No ;—pains thrown away. Aix- 
la-Chapelle is not a place where any French- 
woman not settled there by marriage would re- 
main. Nor does it seem probable that the said 
Duval would venture to select for her residence 
Munich, a city in which she had contrived to 
obtain certificates of her death. A Frenchwom- 
an who has once known Paris always wants to 
get back to it; especially, monsieur, if she has 
the beauty which you assign to this lady. I there- 
fore suggested that our inquiries should commence 
in this capital. Monsieur agreed with me, and I 
did not grudge the time necessary for investiga- 
tion.” 

**You were most obliging. Still I am be- 
ginning to be impatient if time is to be thrown 
away.” 

‘*Naturally. Permit me to return to my notes. 
Monsieur informs me that twenty-one years ago, 
in 1848, the Parisian police were instructed to 
find out this lady and failed, but gave hopes of 
discovering her through her relations. He asks 
me to refer to our archives ; I tell him that is no 
use. However, in order to oblige him, I do so. 
No trace of such inquiry—it must have been, as 
monsieur led me to suppose, a strictly private 
one, unconnected with crime or with politics ; 
and as I have the honor to tell monsieur, no rec- 
ord of such investigations is preserved in the 
Rue Jerusalem. Great scandal would there be, 
and injury to the peace of families, if we pre- 
* served the results of private inquiries intrusted to 
us—by absurdly jealous husbands, for instance. 
Honor, monsieur, honor forbids it. Next, I sug- 
gest to monsieur that his simplest plan would be 
an advertisement in the French journals, stating, 
if I understand him right, that it is for the pe- 
cuniary interest of Madame or Mademoiselle Du- 
val, daughter of Auguste Duval, artiste en dessin, 
to come forward. Monsieur objects to that.” 

**T object to it extremely ; as I have told you, 
this is a strictly confidential inquiry, and an ad- 
vertisement, which in all likelihood would be 
practically useless (it proved to be so in a former 
mquiry), would not be resorted to unless all else 
failed, and even then with reluctance.” 

**Quite so. Accordingly, monsieur delegates 
to me, who have been recommended to him as 
the best person he can employ in that department 
of our police which is not connected with crime 
or political surveillance, a task the most difficult. 
I have, through strictly private investigations, to 
discover the address and prove the identity of a 
lady bearing a name among the most common in 
France, and of whom nothing has been heard for 
fifteen years, and then at so migratory an endroit 
as Aix-la-Chapelle. You will not or can not in- 
form me if since that time the lady has changed 
her name by iage.” 

‘**T have no reason to think that she has; and 
there are reasons against the supposition that she 
married after 1849.” 

** Permit me to observe that the more details 
of information monsieur can give me, the easier 
my task of research will be.” 

“*T have given you all the details I can, and, 
aware of the difficulty of tracing a person with a 
name so much the reverse of singular, I adopted 

our advice in our first interview, of asking some 
Parisian friend of mine, with a large acquaint- 
ance in the miscellaneous societies of your capital, 
to inform me of any ladies of that name whom 
he might chance to encounter ; and he, like you, 
has lighted upon one or two, who, alas! resemble 
the right one in name, and nothing more.” 

** You will do wisely to keep him on the watch 
as well as myself. If it were but a murderess or 
a political incendiary, then you might trust ex- 
clusively to the enlightenment of our corps, but 
this seems an affair of sentiment, monsieur. Sen- 
timent is not in our way. Seek the trace of that 
in = haunts of pleasure.” 
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himself of that philosophical dogma, rose to de- 


rt. 

oo slipped into his hand a bank-note of 
sufficient value to justify the profound bow he 
received in return. 

When M. Renard had gone, Graham heaved 
another impatient sigh, and said to himself, ‘‘ No, 
it is not possible—at least not yet.” 

Then, compressing his lips as a man who 
forces himself to something he dislikes, he dipped 
his pen into the inkstand, and wrote rapidly thus 
to his kinsman : 


**My pear Covsin,—I lose not a post in re- 
plying to your kind and considerate letter. It 
is not in my power at present to return to En- 
gland. I need not say how fondly I cherish the 
hope of representing the dear old county some 
day. If Vavasour could be induced to defer his 
resignation of the seat for another session, or at 
least for six or seven months, why then I might 
be free to avail myself of the opening; at pres- 
ent Iam not. Meanwhile I am sorely tempted 
to buy back the old Lodge—probably the brewer 
would allow me to leave on mortgage the sum I 
myself have on the property and a few additional 
thousands. I have reasons for not wishing to 
transfer at present much of the money now in- 
vested in the funds. I will consider this point, 
which probably does not press. 

**T reserve all Paris news till my next; and 
begging you to forgive so curt and unsatisfactory 
a reply to a letter so important that it excites me 
more than I like to own, believe me, your affec- 
tionate friend and cousin, GraHaM.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Ar about the same hour on the same day in 
which the Englishman held the conference with 
the Parisian detective just related, the Marquis 
de Rochebriant found himself by appointment in 
the cabinet d'affaires of his avoué M. Gandrin: 
that gentleman had hitherto not found time to 
give him a definitive opinion as to the case sub- 
mitted to his judgment. The avoué received 
Alain with a kind of forced civility, in which the 
natural intelligence of the Marquis, despite his 
inexperience of life, discovered embarrassment. 

‘* Monsieur le Marquis,” said Gandrin, fidget- 
ing among the papers on his bureau, “this is 
a very complicated business. I have given not 
only my best attention to it, but to your general 
interests. To be plain, your estate, though a 
fine one, is fearfully encumbered — fearfully— 
frightful y.” 

** Sir,” said the Marquis, haughtily, ‘‘ that is a 
fact which was never disguised from you.” 

“I do not say that it was, Marquis; but I 
scarcely realized the amount of the liabilities nor 
the nature of the property. It will be difficult— 
nay, I fear, impossible—to find any capitalist to 
advance a sum that will cover the mortgages at 
an interest less than you now pay. As for a 
company to take the whole trouble off your 
hands, clear off the mortgages, manage the for- 
ests, develop the fisheries, guarantee you an ade- 
quate income, and at the end of twenty-one years 
or so render up to you or your heirs the free en- 
joyment of an estate thus improved, we must 
dismiss that prospect as a wild dream of my good 
friend M. Hébert’s. _ People in the provinces do 
dream ; in Paris every body is wide awake.” 

** Monsieur,” said the Marquis, with that in- 
born imperturbable loftiness of sang froid which 
has always in adverse circumstances character- 
ized the French nod/esse, ‘* be kind enough to re- 
store my papers. I see that you are not the man 
for me. Ailow me only to thank you, and in- 
quire the amount of my debt for the trouble I 
have given.” 

** Perhaps you are quite justified in thinking 
Iam not the man for you, Monsieur le Marquis; 
and your papers shall, if you decide on dismiss- 
ing me, be returned to you this evening. But 
as to my accepting remuneration where I have 
rendered no service, I request M. le Marquis to 
put that out of the question. Considering my- 
self, then, no longer your avoué, do not think I 
take too great a liberty in volunteering my coun- 
sel as a friend—or a friend at least to M. Hébert, 
if you do not vouchsafe my right so to address 
yourself.” 

M. Gandrin spoke with a certain dignity of 
voice and manner which touched and softened 
his listener. 

‘*You make me your debtor far more than I 
pretend to repay,” replied Alain. ‘* Heaven 
knows I want a friend, and I will heed with 
gratitude and respect all your counsels in that 
character.” 

‘* Plainly and briefly, my advice is this: Mon- 
sieur Louvier is the principal mortgagee. He is 
among the six richest negotiators of Paris, He 
does not, therefore, want money, but, like most 
self-made men, he is very accessible to social 
vanities. He would be proud to think he had 
rendered a service to a Rochebriant. Approach 
him either through me, or, far better, at once in- 
troduce yourself, and propose to consolidate all 
your other liabilities in one mortgage to him, at 
a rate of interest lower than that which is now 
paid to some of the small mortgagees. This 
would add considerably to your income, and 
would carry out M. Hebert’s advice.” 

‘* But does it not strike you, dear M. Gandrin, 
that such going cap in hand to one who has pow- 
er — my fate, while 1 have none over his, would 
scarcely be consistent with my self-respect, not 
as Rochebriant only, but as Bn Meet . 

“*It does not strike me so in the least; at all 
events, I could make the proposal on your behalf 
without eee yor though I should 
be far more sanguine of success if you addressed 
M. Louvier in person.” 

“*T should nevertheless prefer leaving it in 
your hands; but even for that I must take a 
few days to consider. Of all the mortgagees, M. 
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Louvier has been hitherto the severest and most 
menacing, the one whom Hébert dreads the most; 
and should he become sole mortgagee, my whole 
estate would pass to him if, through any succes- 
sion of bad seasons and failing tenants, the inter- 
est was not punctually paid.” 

**Tt could so pass to him now.” 

‘*No; for there have been years in which the 
other mortgagees, who are Bretons, and would 
be loath to ruin a Rochebriant, have been lenient 
and patient.” 

“* If Louvier has not been equally so, it is only 
because he knew nothing of you, and your father 
no doubt had often sorely tasked his endurance. 
Come, suppose we manage to break the ice easi- 
ly. Do me the honor to dine here to meet him ; 
you will find that he is not an unpleasant man.” 

The Marquis hesitated, but the thought of the 
sharp and seemingly hopeless struggle for the re- 
tention of his ancestral home to which he would 
be doomed if he returned from Paris unsuccess- 
ful in his errand overmastered his pride. He 
felt as if that self-conquest was a duty he owed 
to the very tombs of his fathers. ‘‘I ought not 
to shrink from the face of a creditor,” said he, 
smiling somewhat sadly, ‘‘and I accept the pro- 
posal you so graciously make.” 

“You do well, Marquis, and I will write at 
once to Louvier to ask him to give me his first 
disengaged day.” 

The Marquis had no sooner quitted the house 
than M. Gandrin opened a door ut the side of 
his office, and a large portly man strode into the 
room—stride it was rather than step—firm, self- 
assured, arrogant, masterful. 

** Well, mon ami,” said this man, taking his 
stand at the hearth, as a king might take his 
stand in the hall of his vassal—‘‘ and what says 
our petit muscadin ?” " 

** He is neither petit nor muscadin, Monsieur 
Louvier,” replied Gandrin, peevishly ; ‘‘ and he 
will task your powers to get him thoroughly into 
your net. But I have persuaded him to meet 
you here. What day can you dine with me? I 
had better ask no one else.” 

** To-morrow I dine with my friend O——, to 
meet the chiefs of the Opposition,” said Monsieur 
Louvier, with a sort of careless rollicking pom- 
posity. ‘‘Thursday with Periera— Saturday I 
entertain at home. Say Friday. Your hour?” 

** Seven.” 

**Good! Show me those Rochebriant papers 
again; there is something I had forgotten to 
note. Never mind me. Go on with your work 
as if I were not here.” 

Louvier took up the papers, seated himself in 
an arm-chair by the fire-place, stretched out his 
legs, and read at his ease, but with a very rapid 
eye, as a practiced lawyer skims through the 
technical forms of a case to fasten upon the mar- 
row of it. 

**Ah! as I thought. The farms could not pay 
even the interest on my present mortgage; the 
forests come in for that. Ifa contractor for the 
yearly sale of the woods was bankrupt and did 
not pay, how could I get my interest? Answer 
me that, Gandrin.” 

“Certainly you must run the risk of that 
chance.” 

** Of course the chance occurs, and then I fore- 
close*—I seize—Rochebriant and its seigneuries 
are mine.” 

As he spoke he laughed, not sardonically—a 
jovial langh—and opened wide, to reshut as in a 
vise, the strong iron hand which had doubtless 
closed over many a man’s all. 

“Thanks. On Friday, seven o'clock.” He 
tossed the papers back on the bureau, nodded a 
royal nod, and strode forth imperiously as he had 
strided in. 





CHAPTER III. 


MEANWHILE the young Marquis pursued his 
way thoughtfully through the streets, and enter- 
ed the Champs Elysées. Since we first, nay, 
since we last saw him, he is strikingly improved 
in outward appearances. He has unconsciously 
acquired more of the easy grace of the Parisian 
in gait and bearing. You would no longer de- 
tect the Provincial—perhaps, however, because 
he is now dressed, though very simply, in habili- 
ments that belong to the style of the day. Rare- 
ly among the loungers in the Champs Elysées 
could be seen a finer form, a comelier face, an air 
of more unmistakable distinction. 

The eyes of many a passing fair one gazed on 
him, admiringly or coquettishly. But he was 
still so little the true Parisian that they got no 
smile, no look in return. He was wrapped in his 
own thoughts; was he thinking of M. Louvier? 

He had nearly gained the entrance of the Bois 
de Boulogne, when he was accosted by a voice 
behind, and, turning round, saw his friend Le- 
mercier arm in arm with Graham Vane. 

** Bon-jour, Alain,” said Lemercier, hooking 
his disengaged arm into Rochebriant’s. ‘‘I sus- 
pect we are going the same way.” 

Alain felt himself change countenance at this 
conjecture, and replied, coldly, ‘I think not; I 
have got to the end of my walk, and shall turn 
back to Paris ;” addressing himself to the En- 
glishman, he said, with formal politeness, ‘‘I re- 
gret not to have found you at home when I call- 
ed some weeks ago, and no less so to have been 
out when you had the complaisance to return my 
visit.” 

** At all events,” replied the Englishman, “let 
me not lose the opportunity of improving our ac- 
quaintance which now offers. It is true that our 
friend Lemercier, catching sight of me in the 
Rue de Rivoli, stopped his coupé and carried me 
off for a promenade in the Bois. The fineness 
of the day tempted us to get out of his carriage 
as the Bois came in sight. But if you are going 








* For the sake of the genera! reader, English technic- 
al words are here, as SSownere, substituted as much 
as possible for French. 

















back to Paris, I relinquish the Bois, and offer my- 
self as your companion.” 

Frederic (the name is so familiarly English 

that the reader might think me pedantic did I 
accentuate it as French) looked from one to the 
other of his two friends, half amused and half 
angry. 
** And am I to be left alone to achieve a con- 
quest, in which, if 1 succeed, I shall change into 
hate and envy the affection of my two best 
friends ?—Be it so. 


“*Un véritable amant ne connait point d’amis.’” 


**T do not comprehend your meaning,” said 
the Marquis, with a compressed lip and a slight 
frown. 

**Bah!” cried Frederic; ‘‘ come, franc jew— 
cards on the table— M. Grarm-Varn was-going 
into the Bois at my suggestion on the chance of 
having another look at the pearl-colored angel ; 
and you, Rochebriant, can't deny that you were 
going into the Bois for the same object.” 

“One may pardon an enfant terrible,” ssid 
the Englishman, laughing, ‘‘ but an ami ¢errible 
should be sent to the galleys. Come, Marquis, let 
us walk back and submit to our fate. Even were 
the lady once more visible, we have no chance 
of being observed by the side of a Lovelace so 
accomplished ‘and so audacious !” 

** Adieu, then, recreants—I go alone. Victo- 
ry or death.” 

The Parisian beckoned his coachman, entered 
his carriage, and, with a mocking grimace, kissed 
his hand to the companions thus deserting or de- 
serted. 

Rochebriant touched the Englishman's arm, 
and said, ‘‘Do you think that Lemercier could 
be impertinent enough to accost that lady ?” 

** Tn the first place,” returned the Englishman, 
** Lemercier himself tells me that the lady has 
for several weeks relinquished her walks in the 
Bois, and the probability is, therefore, that he 
will not have the opportunity to accost her. In 
the next place, it appears that when she did take 
her solitary walk she did not stray far from, her 
carriage, and was in reach of the protection of 
her /aguais and coachman. But to speak hon- 
estly, do you, who know Lemercier better than I, 
take him to be a man who would commit an im- 
pertinence to a woman unless there were viveurs 
of his own sex to see him do it.” 

Alain smiled. ‘‘No. Frederic’s real nature 
is an admirable one, and if he ever do any thing 
that he ought to be ashamed of, ‘twill be from 
the pride of showing how finely he can do it. 
Such was his character at college, and such it 
still seems at Paris. But it is true that the lady 
has forsaken her former walk ; at least I—I have 
not seen her since the day I first beheld. her in 
company with Frederic. Yet—yet, pardon me, 
you were going to the Bois on the chance of see- 
ing her. Perhaps she has changed the direction 
of her walk, and—and—” 

The Marquis stopped short, stammering and 
confused. 

The Englishman scanned his countenance with 
the rapid glance of a practiced observer of men 
and things, and after a short pause said: “‘If the 
lady has selected some other spot for her prome- 
nade, I am ignorant of it; nor have I even vol- 
unteered the chance of meeting with her since I 
learned — first from Lemercier, and afterward 
from others—that her destination is the stage. 
Let us talk frankly, Marguis. I am accustomed 
to take much exercise on foot, and the Bois is 
my favorite resort; one day { there found my- 
self in the a//ée which the lady we speak of used 
to select for her promenade, and there saw her. 
Something in her face impressed me; how shall 
I describe the impression? Did you ever open 
a poem, a romance, in some style wholly new te 
you, and before you were quite certain whether 
or not its merits justified the interest which the 
novelty inspired, you were summoned away, or 
the book was taken out of your hands? If so, 
did you not feel an intellectual longing to have 
another glimpse of the book? ‘That illustration 
describes my impression, and I own that I twice 
again went to the same al/ée, The last time I 
only caught sight of the young lady as she was 
getting into her carriage. As she was then 
borne away, I perceived one of the custodians of 
the Bois; and learned, on questioning him, that 
the lady was in the habit of walking always alone 
in the same ail/ée at the same hour on most fine 
days, but that he did not know her name or ad- 
dress. A motive of cariosity—perhaps an idle 
one—then made me ask Lemercier, who boasts 
of knowing his Paris so intimately, if he could 
inform me who the lady was. He undertook to 
ascertain.” 

‘* But,” interposed the Marquis, ‘‘he did not 
ascertain who she was; he only ascertained 
where she lived, and that she and an elder com- 
panion were Italians, whom he suspected, with- 
out sufficient ground, to be professional singers.” 

“True; but since then I ascertained more 
detailed particulars from two acquaintances of 
mine who happen to know her—M. Savarin, the 
distinguished writer, and Mrs. Morley, an ac- 
complished and beautiful American lady, who is 
more than an acquaintance. I may boast the 
honor of ranking among her friends, As Sava- 
rin’s villa is at A , I asked him incidentally 
if he knew the fair neighbor whose face had so 
attracted me; and Mrs. Morley being present, 
and overhearing me, I learned both what I 
now repeat to you. 

“The young lady is a Signorina = oe 
at Paris exchanging (except among i 
friends), as is not unusual, the cutanilds desig. 

nation of signorina for the more conventional 
one of mademoiselle, Her father was a mem- 
ber of the noble Milanese family of the same 
name, therefore the young lady is well born. 
Her father has been long dead ; his widow mar- 
py glow English gentleman settled in Italy, 
a and antiquarian ; his name was Selby. 
This gentleman, also dead, bequeathed the sign- 
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M——., the great composer, who 
ays that in expression and feeling 
living superior, perhaps no equal 





seem, dear monsieur, to have taken 
much pains to acquire this information.” 





‘No great pains were necessary; but had 
ney been I might have taken them, for, as I 
2ave owned to you, Mademoiselle Cicogna, while 





she Was yet a mystery to me, strangely interest- 
ed-my thoughts or my fancies. That interest 
has now ceased. The world of actresses and 
singers lies apart from mine.” 

** Yer,” said Alain, in a tone of voice that im- 
plied doubt, ‘‘if I understand Lemercier aright, 
you were going with him to the Bois on the 
chance of seeing again the lady in whom your 
interest has ceased.” 

‘*Lemercier’s account was not strictly accu- 
rate. He stopped his carriage to speak to me on 
quite another subject, on which I have consult- 
ed him, and then proposed to take me on to the 
Bois. I assented; and it was not till we were 
in the carriage that he suggested the idea of see- 
ing whether the pearly-robed lady had resumed 
her walk in the allée, You may judge how in- 
different I was to that chance when I preferred 
turning back with you to going on with him. 
Between you and me, Marquis, to men of our age, 
who have the business of life before them, and 
feel that if there be aught in which noblesse ob/ige 
it is a severe devotion to noble objects, there is 
nothing more fatal to such devotion than allow- 
ing the heart to be blown hither and thither at 
every breeze of mere fancy, and dreaming our- 
selves into love with some fair creature whom 
we never could marry consistently with the ca- 
reer we have set before our ambition. I could 
not marry an actress—neither, I presume, could 
the Marquis de Rochebriant; and the thought 
of a courtship which excluded the idea of mar- 
riage, to a young orphan of name unblemished— 

f virtue unsuspected—would certainly not be 
ompatible with ‘devotion to noble objects.’ ” 

Alain involuntarily bowed his head in assent 
to the proposition, and, it may be, in submission 
plied rebuke. The two men walked in 
for some minutes, and Graham first 
spoke, changing altogether the subject of con- 
versation. 

‘* Lemercier telis me you decline going much 
into this world of Paris—the capital of capitals 
—-which appears so irresistibly attractive to us 
foreigners.” 

‘* Possibly; but, to borrow your words, I have 
the business of life before me.” 

‘* Business is a good safeguard against the 
temptations to excess in pleasure, in which Paris 
abounds. But there is no business which does 
not admit of some holiday, and all business ne- 
cessitates commerce with mankind. Apropos, I 
was the other evening at the Duchess de Taras- 
con’s—a brilliant assembly, filled with ministers, 
senators, and courtiers. I heard your name men- 
tioned. is 

* Mine?” 

‘** Yes: Duplessis, the rising financier—who, 
rather to my surprise, was not only present 
among these official and decorated celebrities, 
but apparently quite at home among them—ask- 
ed the Duchess*if she had not seen you since 
your arrival at Paris. She replied, ‘No; that 
though you were arnong her nearest connections, 
you had not called on her ;’ and bade Duplessis 
tell you that you were a momstre for not doing 
so. Whether or not Duplessis will take that lib- 
erty, I know not; but you must pardon me if I 
do. She is a very charming woman, full of tal- 
ent; and that stream of the world which reflects 
the stars, with all their mythical influences on 
fortune, flows through her salons.” 

‘**T am not born under those stars. 

















I am a 


Legitimist. 


** I diu not forget your political creed ; but in 
Eugland the leaders of opposition attend the sa- 
lons of the Prime Minister. A man is not sup- 
posed to compromise his opinions because he ex- 
changes social coartesies with those to whom his 
opinions are hostile. Pray excuse me if I am 
indiscreet—I speak as « traveler who asks for 
nformation-—-but do Legitimists really believe 

+y best serve their cause by declining any 

of competing with its opponents? Would 

+ be a fairer chance for the ultimate vic- 
principles if they made their talents 
individually prominent—if they were 
| generals, practical statesmen, 
tists, brilliant writers ?—could 
2 “omoiné—not to sulk and exclude them- 
Sante trom the great battle-field of the world— 
ae Jeir several ways to render themselves of 







such use to thei 


Gantry that some day or other. 
, 2 } . . : 
- one . those revolutionary crises to which 
France, alas! must long be aut 

France, alas: must long be subjected, they would 
find themselves able to turn the scale of unde- 
cided councils and conflicting jealousies 2” 


** Monsieur, we hope for the day when the Di 


} 


the Neapolitan Theatre, in the | 





in all complaints of the respira- 








vine Disposer of events will strike into the hearts 
of our fickle and erring countrymen the convic- 
tion that there will be no settled repose for France 
save under the seeptre of her rightful kings. But 
meanwhile we are—I see it more clearly since I 
have quitted Bretagne—we are a hopeless mi- 
nority. 

“* Does not history tell us that the great changes 
of the world have been wrought by minorities ? 
but on the one condition that the.minorities shall 
not be hopeless? It is almost the other day that 
the Bonapartists were in a minority that their 
adversaries called hopeless, and the majority for 
the Emperor is now so preponderant that I trem- 
ble for his safety. When a majority becomes so 


vast that intellect disappears in the crowd, the 


date of its destruction commences; for by the law 
of reaction the minority is installed against it. 
It is the nature of things that minorities are al- 
ways more intellectual than multitudes, and in- 
tellect is ever at work in sapping numerical force. 
What your party want is hope, because without 
hope there is no energy. I remember hearing 
my father say that when he met the Count de 
Chambord at Ems, that illustrious personage de- 
livered himself of a belle phrase much admired by 
his partisans. The Emperor was then President 
of the Republic, in a very doubtful and danger- 
ous position. France seemed on the verge of an- 
other convulsion. A certain distinguished poli- 
tician recommended the Count de Chambord to 
hold himself ready to enter at once as a candi- 
date for the throne. And the Count, with a be- 
nignant smile on his handsome face, answered, 
‘ All wrecks come to the shore—the shore does 
not go to the wrecks.’” 

** Beautifully said!” exclaimed the Marquis. 

‘*Not if Le beau est toujours le vrai. My fa- 
ther, no inexperienced nor unwise politician, in 
repeating the royal words, remarked: ‘ The fal- 
lacy of the Count’s argument is in its metaphor. 
A man is not a shore. Do you not think that 
the seamen on board the wrecks would be more 
grateful to him who did not complacently com- 
pare himself to a shore, but considered himself a 
human being like themselves, and risked his own 

life in a boat, even though it were a cockle-shell, 
in the chance of saving theirs ?’” 

Alain de Rochebriant was a brave man, with 
that intense sentiment of patriotism which char- 
acterizes Frenchmen of every rank and persua- 
sion, unless they belong to the Internationalists ; 
and without pausing to consider, he cried, ‘* Your 
father was right.” 

The Englishman resumed: ‘* Need I say, my 
dear Marquis, that I am not a Legitimist? I 
am not an Imperialist, neither am I an Orleanist 
nor a Republican. Between all those political 
divisions it is for Frenchmen to make their choice, 
and for Englishmen to accept for France that gov- 
ernment which France has established. I view 
things here as a simple observer. But it strikes 
me that, if I were a Frenchman in your position, 
I should think myself unworthy my ancestors if 
I consented to be an insignificant looker-on.” 

‘*You are not in my position,” said the Mar- 
quis, half mournfully, half haughtily, ‘‘and you 
can scarcely judge of it even in imagination.” 

‘*T need not much task my imagination; I 
judge of it by analogy. I was very much in your 
position when I entered upon what I venture to 
call my career; and it is the curious similarity 
between us in circumstances that made me wish 
for your friendship when that similarity was made 
known to me by Lemercier, who is not less gar- 
rulous than the true Parisian usually is. Permit 
me to say that, like you, I was reared in some 
pride of no inglorious ancestry. I was reared 
also in the expectation of great wealth. ‘Those 
expectations were not realized: my father had 
the fault of noble natures—generosity pushed to 
imprudence: he died poor, and in debt. You 
retain the home of your ancestors ; I had to re- 
sign mine.” 

The Marquis had felt deeply interested in this 
narrative, and as Graham now paused, took his 
hand and pressed it. 

‘*One of our most eminent personages said to 
me about that time, ‘ Whatever a clever man of 
your age determines to do or to be, the odds are 
twenty to one that he has only to live on in or- 
der to do or to be it.’ Don’t you think he spoke 
truly? I think so.” 

‘*T scarcely know what to think,” said Roche- 
briant; ‘‘I feel as if you had given me so rough 
a shake when I was in the midst of a dull dream, 
that I do not yet know whether I am asleep or 
awake.” 

Just as he said this, and toward the Paris end 
of the Champs Elysées, there was a halt, a sen- 
sation among the loungers round them: many 
of them uncovered in salute. 

A man on the younger side of middle age, 
somewhat inclined to corpulence, with a very 
striking countenance, was riding slowly by. He 
returned the salutations he received with the care- 
less dignity of a nage accustomed to respect, 
and then reined in his horse by the side of a ba- 
rouche, and exchanged some words with a port- 
ly gentleman who was its sole occupant. The 
loungers, still halting, seemed to contemplate this 
parley—between him on horseback and him in 
the carriage— with very eager interest. Some 
pat their hands behind their ears and pressed 
forward, as if trying to overhear what was said. 

“I wonder,” quoth Graham, ‘‘ whether, with 
all his cleverness, the Prince has in any way de- 
cided what he means to do or to be.” 

“* The Prince!” said Rochebriant, rousing him- 
self from reverie ; “‘ what Prince ?” 

** Do you not recognize him by his wonderful 
likeness to the first Napoleon—him on horseback 
talking to Louvier, the great financier ?” 


** Is that stout bourgeois in the carriage Lou- | 


vier—my mortgagee, Louvier ?” 

** Your mortgagee, my dear Marquis? Well, 
he is rich enough to be a very lenient one upon 
pay-day.” 

** Hein !—I doubt his leniency,” said Alain. 








‘*T have promised my avoué to meet him at din- 
ner. Do you think I did wrong ?” 

** Wrong! of course not ; he is likely to over- 
whelm you with civilities. Pray don’t refuse if 
he gives you an invitation to his soirée next Sat- 
urday—I am going to it. One meets there the 
notabilities most interesting to study — artists, 
authors, politicians, especially those who call 
themselves Republicans. e and the Prince 
agree in one thing—viz., the cordial reception 
they give to the men who would destroy the state 
of things upon which Prince and financier both 
thrive. Hillo! here comes Lemercier on return 


from the Bois.” 

Lemercier’s coupé stopped beside the foot-path. 
‘* What tidings of the Belle Inconnue ?” asked 
the Englishman. 


‘*None; she was not there. But I am re- 
warded—such an adventure—a dame of the haute 
volée—I believe she isa duchess. She was walk- 
ing witha lap-dog, apure Pomeranian. <A strange 
poodle flew at the Pomeranian. I drove off the 
poodle, rescued the Pomeranian, received the most 
gracious thanks, the sweetest smile: femme su- 
perbe, middle-aged. I prefer women of forty. 
Au revoir, I am due at the club.” 

Alain felt a sensation of relief that Lemercier 
had not seen the lady in the pearl-colored dress, 
and quitted the Englishman with a lightened 
heart. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Procota, piccola! com’ é@ cortese! another 
invitation from M. Louvier for next Saturday— 
conversazione.” ‘This was said in Italian by an 
elderly lady bursting noisily into the room—el- 
derly, yet with a youthful expression of face, ow- 
ing perhaps toa pair of very vivacious black eyes. 
She was dressed, after a somewhat slatternly fash- 
ion, in a wrapper of crimson merino much the 
worse for wear, a blue handkerchief twisted tur- 
ban-like round her head, and her feet encased in 
list slippers. The person to whom she addressed 
herself was a young lady with dark hair, which, 
despite its evident redundance, was restrained 
into smooth glossy braids over the forehead, and 
at the crown of the small graceful head into the 
simple knot which Horace has described as 
‘* Spartan.” Her dress contrasted the speaker's 
by an exquisite neatness, We have seen her be- 
fore as the lady in the pearl-colored robe, but 
seen now at home she looks much younger. She 
was one of those whom, encountered in the streets 
or in society, one might guess to be married— 
probably a young bride ; for thus seen there was 
about her an air of dignity and of self-possession 
which suits well with the ideal of chaste youthful 
matronage ; and in the expression of the face 
there was a pensive thoughtfulness beyond her 
years. But as she now sat by the open window 
arranging flowers in a glass bowl, a book lying 
open on her lap, you would never have said, 
‘*What a handsome woman!” you would have 
said, ‘‘ What a charming girl!” All about her 
was maidenly, innocent, and fresh. The dignity 
of her bearing was lost in household ease, the 
pensiveness of her expression in an untroubled 
serene sweetness. 

Perhaps many of my readers may have known 
friends engaged in some absorbing cause of 
thought, and who are in the habit when they go 
out, especially if on solitary walks, to take that 
cause of thought with them. The friend may 
be an orator meditating his speech, a poet his 
verses, a lawyer a difficult case, a physician an 
intricate malady. If you have such a friend, 
and you observe him thus away from his home, 
his face will seem to you older and graver. He 
is absorbed in the care that weighs on him. 
When you see him in a holiday moment at his 
own fireside, the care is thrown aside; perhaps 
he mastered while abroad the difficulty that had 
troubled him; he is cheerful, pleasant, sunny. 
This appears to be very much the case with per- 
sons of genius. When in their own houses we 
usually find them very playful and child-like. 
Most persons of real genius, whatever they may 
seem out-of-doors, are very sweet-tempered at 
home, and sweet temper is sympathizing and 
genial in the intercourse of private life. Cer- 
tainly, observing this girl as she now bends over 
the flowers, it would be difficult to believe her to 
be the Isaura Cicogna whose letters to Madame 
de Grantmesnil exhibit the doubts and struggles 
of an unquiet, discontented, aspiring mind. Only 
in one or two passages in those letters would you 
have guessed at the writer in the girl as we now 
see her. 

It is in those passages where she expresses her 
love of harmony, and her repugnance to contest 
—those were characteristics you might have read 
in her face. 

Certainly the girl is very lovely—what long 
dark eyelashes, what soft, tender, dark blue eyes 
—now that she looks up and smiles, what a be- 
witching smile it is!—by what sudden play of 
rippling dimples the smile is enlivened and re- 
doubled! Do you notice one feature? in very 
showy beauties it is seldom noticed ; but I, be- 
ing in my way a physiognomist, consider that it 
is always worth heeding as an index of charac- 
ter. Itistheear. Remark how delicately it is 
formed in her—none of that heaviness of lobe 
which is a sure sign of sluggish intellect and 
coarse perception. Hers is the artist’s ear. 
Note next those hands—how beautifully shaped ! 
small, but not doll-like hands—ready and nim- 
ble, firm and nervous hands, that could work for 
a helpmate. By no means very white, still less 
red, but somewhat embrowned as by the sun, 
sach as you may see in girls reared in southern 
climates, and in her perhaps betokening an im- 
pulsive character which had not accustomed it- 
self, when at sport in the open air, to the thrall- 
dom of gloves — very impulsive people, even in 
cold climates, seldom do. 

In conveying to us by a few bold strokes an 


| idea of the sensitive, quick-moved, warm-blooded 





Henry II., the most impressive of the Plan 
nets, his contemporary chronicler tells us that 
rather than imprison those active hands of his, 
even in hawking-gloves, he would suffer his fal. 
con to fix its sharp claws into his wrist. No 
doubt theresis a difference as to what is befitting 
between a burly bellicose creature like Henry II. 
and a delicate young lady like Isaura Cicogna; 
and one would not wish to see those dainty wrists 
of hers seamed and scarred by a falcon’s claws, 
But a girl may not be less exquisitely feminine 
for slight heed of artificial prettinesses. Isaura 
had no need of pale bloodless hands to seem one 
of Nature’s highest grade of gentlewomen even 
to the most fastidious eyes. About her there 
was a charm apart from her mere beauty, and 
often disturbed instead of heightened by her mere 
intellect: it consisted in a combination of exqui- 
site artistic refinement, and of a generosity of char- 
acter by which refinement was animated into vig- 
or and warmth. 

The room, which was devoted exclusively to 
Isaura, had in it much that spoke of the occu- 
pant. That room, when first taken furnished, 
had a good deal of the comfortless showiness 
which belongs to ordinary furnished apartments 
in France, especially in the Parisian suburbs, 
chiefly let for the summer—thin limp muslin cur- 
tains that decline to draw, stiff mahogany chairs 
covered with yellow Utrecht velvet, a tall secrétaire 
in a dark corner, an oval buhl table set in tawdry 
ormolu, islanded in the centre of a poor but gaudy 
Scotch carpet, and but one other table of dull 
walnut-wood standing clothless before a sofa to 
match the chairs; the eternal ormolu clock flank- 
ed by the two eternal ormolu candelabra on the 
dreary mantel-piece. Some of this garniture had 
been removed, others softened into cheeriness and 
comfort. The room somehow or other—thanks 
partly to a very moderate expenditure in pretty 
twills with pretty borders, gracefully simple table- 
covers, with one or two additional small tables 
and easy-chairs, two simple vases filled with flow- 
ers—thanks still more to a nameless skill in re- 
arrangement, and the disposal of the slight knick- 
knacks and well-bound volumes, which, even in 
traveling, women, who have cultivated the pleas- 
ure of taste, carry about with them—had been 
coaxed into that quiet harmony, that tone of con- 
sistent subdued color, which corresponded with 
the characteristics of the inmate. Most people 
might have been puzzled where to place the pi- 
ano, a semi-grand, so as not to take up too much 
space in the little room ; but where it was placed 
it seemed so at home that you might have sup- 
posed the room had been built for it. . 

There are two kinds of neatness—one is too 
evident, and makes every thing about it seem 
trite and cold and stiff, and another kind of 
neatness disappears from our sight in a satisfied 
sense of completeness—like some exquisite, sim- 
ple, finished style of writing—an Addison’s or a 
St. Pierre's. 

This last sort of neatness belonged to Isaura, 
and brought to mind the well-known line of Ca- 
tullus, when, on recrossing his threshold, he in- 
vokes its welcome—a line thus not inelegantly 
translated by Leigh Hunt— 


“Smile every dimple on the cheek of Home.” 


I entreat the reader’s pardon for this long de- 
scriptive digression; but Isaura is one of those 
characters which are called many-sided, and there- 
fore not very easy to comprehend. She gives us 
one side of her character in her correspondence 
with Madame de Grantmesnil, and another side 
of it in her own home with her Italian companion 
—half nurse, half chaperon. . 

** Monsieur Louvier is indeed very courteous,” 
said Isaura, looking up from the flowers with the 
dimpled smile we have noticed. ‘‘ But I think, 
Madre, that we should do well to stay at home 
on Saturday—not peacefully, for I owe you your 
revenge at euchre.” 

** You can’t mean it, Piccola!” exclaimed the 
signora in evident consternation. ‘Stay at 
home!—why stay at home? Euchre is very 
well when there is nothing else to do ; but change 
is pleasant—le bon Dieu likes it— 

‘Ne caldo ne gelo 
Resta mai in cielo.’ 


And such beautiful ices one gets at M. Louvier’s. 
Did you taste the Pistachio ice? What fine 
rooms, and so well lit up!—I adore light. And 
the ladies so beautifully dressed—one sees the 
fashions. Stay at home—play at euchre indeed! 
Piccola, you can not be so cruel to yourself—you 
are young.” 

** But, dear Madre, just consider—we are in- 
vited because we are considered professional sing- 
ers; your reputation as such is of course estab- 
lished—mine is not; but still I shall be asked to 
sing as I was asked before; and you know Dr. 
Cc forbids me to do so except to a very small 
audience; and it is so ungracious always to say 
*No;’ and besides, did you not yourself say, when 
we came away last time from M. Louvier’s, that 
it was very dull—that you knew nobody—and 
that the ladies had such superb toilets that you 
felt mortified—and—” 

“* Zitto! zitto! you talk idly, Piccola—very 
idly. I was mortified then in my old black Lyons 
silk ; but have I not bought since then my beau- 
tifal Greek jacket—scarlet and gold-lace? and 
why should I buy it if I am not to show it ?” 

“* But, dear Madre, the jacket is certainly very 
handsome, and will make an effect in a little din- 
ner at the Savarins’, or Mrs. Morley’s. But ina 
great formal reception like M. Louvier’s will it 
not look—” 

** Splendid !” interrupted the signora. 

** But singolare.” 

‘*So much the better; did not that great En- 
glish lady wear such a jacket, and did not every 
one admire her—jiu tosto invidia che compas- 
sione ?” 

Isaura sighed. Now the jacket of the signora 
was a subject of disquietnde to her friend. It so 

















as the signora, and dressed as became her years, 
and in excellent taste, Isaura thought this an ad- 
mirable suggestion; and pressing into her chape- 
ron’s hand a billet de banque suflicient to re-equip 
her cap-a-pie, dismissed the subject from her 
mind. But the signora was much too cunning 
to submit her passion for the Greek jacket to 
the discouraging comments of Madame Savarin. 
Monopolizing the coupé, she became absolute 
mistress of the situation, She wetit to no fash- 
ionable couturiére’s. She went to a magasin that 
she had seen advertised in the Petites Affiches as 
supplying superb costumes for fancy balls and 
amateur performers in private theatricals. She 
returned home triumphant, with a jacket still 
more dazzling to the eye than that of the English 
lady. 

When Isaura first beheld it, she drew back in 
a sort of superstitious terror, as of a comet or 
other blazing portent. 

‘*Cosa stupenda !""—(stupendous thing!) She 
might well be dismayed when the signora pro- 
posed to appear thus attired in M. Louvier’s sa- 
lon. What might be admired as coquetry of 
dress in a young beauty of rank so great that 
even a vulgarity in her would be called distingué, 
was certainly an audacious challenge of ridicule 
in the elderly ci-devant music-teacher. 

But how could Isaura, how can any one of 
common humanity, say to a woman resolved 
upon wearing a certain dress, ‘‘You are not 
young and handsome enough for that?” Isaura 
could only murmur, ‘‘ For many reasons I would 
rather stay at home, dear Madre.” 

*“*Ah! I see you are ashamed of me,” said 
the signora, in softened tones: ‘‘ very natural. 
When the nightingale sings no more, she is only 
an ugly brown bird :” and therewith the Signora 
Venosta seated herself submissively, and began 
to cry. 

On this Isaura sprang up, wound her arms 
round the signora’s neck, soothed her with coax- 
ing, kissed and petted her, and ended by saying, 
**Of course we will go ;” and, ‘‘ but let me choose 
you another dress—a dark green velvet trimmed 
with blonde—blonde becomes you so well.” 

**No, no—I hate green velvet; any body can 
wear that. Piccola, I am not clever like thee; 
I can not amuse myself like thee with books. 
I am in a foreign land. I have a poor head, 
but I have a big heart” (another burst of tears) ; 
** and that big heart is set on my beautiful Greek 
jacket.” 

‘* Dearest Madre,” said Isaura, half weeping 
too, ‘‘ forgive me; you are right. The Greek 
jacket is splendid ; I shall be so pleased to see 
you wear it. Poor Madre—so pleased to think 
that in the foreign land you are not without 
something that pleases you.” 





CHAPTER V. 


ConFORMABLY with his engagement to meet 
M. Louvier, Alain found himself on the day and 
at the hour named in M. Gandrin’s salon, On 
this occasion Madame Gandrin did not appear. 
Her husband was accustomed to give diners 
dhommes, The great man had not yet arrived. 
‘*I think, Marquis,” said M. Gandrin, ‘‘ that you 
will not regret having followed my advice: my 
representations have disposed Louvier to regard 
you with much favor, and he is certainly flattered 
by being permitted to make your personal ac- 
quaintance,” 

The avoué had scarcely finished this little 
speech when M. Louvier was announced. He 
entered with a beaming smile, which did not de- 
tract from his imposing presence. His flatterers 
had told him that he had a look of Louis Phi- 
lippe; therefore he had sought to imitate the 
dress and bonhomie of that monarch of the mid- 
dle class. He wore a wig, elaborately piled up, 
and shaped his whiskers in royal harmony with 
the royal wig. Above all, he studied that social 
frankness of manner with which the able sover- 
eign dispelled awe of his presence or dread of his 
astuteness. Decidedly he was a man very pleas- 
ant to converse and to deal with—so long’as there 
seemed to him something to gain and nothing to 
lose by being pleasant. He returned Alain’s bow 
by a cordial offer of both expansive hands, into the 
grasp of which the hands of the aristocrat utterly 
disappeared. ‘‘ Charmed to make your acquaint- 
ance, Marquis—still more charmed if you will let 
me be useful during your séjour at Paris, Ma 
foi, excuse my bluntness, but you are a fort beau 
gargon. Monsieur, your father, was a handsome 
man, but you beat him hollow. Gandrin, my 
friend, would not you and I give half our for- 
tunes for one year of this fine fellow’s youth spent 
at Paris? Peste! what love-letters we should 
have, with no need to buy them by billets de 
banque!” ‘Thus he ran on, much to Alain’s con- 
fusion, till dinner was announced, Then there 





was something grandiose in the frank bourgeois 
style wherewith he expanded his napkin and 
twisted one end into his waistcoat —it was so 
manly a renunciation of the fashions which a 
man so répandu in all circles might be supposed 
to follow—as if he were both too great and too 
much in earnest for such frivolities. He was 
evidently a sincere bon vivant, and M. Gandrin 
had no evidently taken all requisite pains to 
gratify his taste. e Montrachet served with 
the oysters was of precious vintage. ‘The vin de 
madeére which accompanied the potage’a la bisque 
would have contented an American. And how 
radiant became Louvier’s face, when among the 
entrées he came upon laitances de carpes! ‘*'The 
best thing in the world,” he cried, ‘‘ and one gets 
it so seldom since the old Rocher de Cancale has 
lost its renown. At private houses, what does 
one get now ?—blanc de poulet—flavorless trash. 
After all, Gandrin, when we lose the love-letters, 
it is some consolation that laitances de carpes 
and sautés de foie gras are still left to fill up the 
void in our hearts. Marquis, heed my counsel ; 
cultivate betimes the taste for the table ; that and 
whist are the sole resources of declining years. 
You never met my old friend Talleyrand— ah, 
no! he was long before your time. He culti- 
vated both, but he made two mistakes. No 
man’s intellect is perfect on all sides. He con- 
fined himself to one meal a day, and he never 
learned to play well at whist. Avoid his errors, 
my young friend—avoid them. Gandrin, I guess 
this pine-apple is English—it is superb.” 

‘*You are right—a present from the Marquis 
of H——.” 

** Ah! instead of a fee, I wager. The Mar- 
quis gives nothing for nothing, dear man! Droll 
people the English. You have never visited En- 
gland, I presume, cher Rochebriant ?” 

The affable financier had already made vast 
progress in familiarity with his silent fellow-guest. 

When the dinner was over and the three men 
had re-entered the salon for coffee and liqueurs, 
Gandrin left Louvier and Alain alone, saying he 
was going to his cabinet for cigars which he 
could recommend. Then Louvier, lightly pat- 
ting the Marquis on the shoulder, said, with what 
the French call effusion—‘‘* My dear Rochebriant, 
your father and I did not quite understand each 
other. He took a tone of grand seigneur that 
sometimes wounded me; and I in turn was per- 
haps too rude in asserting my rights—as creditor, 
shall I say ?—no, as fellow-citizen; and French- 
men are so vain, so over-susceptible—fire up at 
a word—take offense when none is meant. We 
two, my dear boy, should be superior to such 
national foibles. Bref—I have a mortgage on 
your lands. Why should that thought mar our 
friendship? At my age, though I am not yet 
old, one is flattered if the young like us—pleased 
if we can oblige them, and remove from their ca- 
reer any little obstacle in its way. Gandrin tells 
me you wish to consolidate all the charges on 
your estate into one on lower rate of interest. 
Is it so?” 

‘*T am so advised,” said the Marquis. 

‘*And very rightly advised; come and talk 
with me about it some day next week. I hope 
to have a large sum of money set free in a few 
days. Of course, mortgages on land don’t pay 
like speculations at the Bourse; but I am rich 
enough to please myself. We will see—we will 
Here Gandrin returned with the cigars; but 
Alain at that time never smoked, and Louvier 
excused himself, with a laugh and a sly wink, on 
the plea that he was going to pay his respects— 
as doubtless that jolt gargon was going to do, 
likewise—to a belle dame who did not reckon the 
smell of tobacco among ‘the perfumes of Houbi- 
gant or Arabia. 

‘* Meanwhile,” added Louvier, turning to Gan- 
drin, ‘‘I have something to say to you on busi- 
ness about the contract for that new street of 
mine. No hurry—after our young friend has 
gone to his ‘ assignation.’ ” 

Alain could not misinterpret the hint; and in 
a few moments took leave of his host more sur- 
prised than disappointed that the financier had 
not invited him, as Graham had assumed he 
would, to his soirée the following evening. 

When Alain was gone, Louvier’s jovial man- 
ner disappeared also, and became bluffly rude 
rather than bluntly cordial. 

‘*Gandrin, what did you mean by saying that 
that young man was no muscadin ? Muscadin 
—aristocrat—offensive from top to toe.” 

**You amaze me—you seemed to take to him 
so cordially.” ‘ 

**And pray, were you too blind to remark 
with what cold reserve he responded to my con- 
descensions? How he winced when I called 
him Rochebriant! how he colored when I call- 
ed him ‘dear boy!’ These aristocrats think we 
ought to thank them on our knees when they 
take our money, and ””—here Louvier's face dark- 
ened—‘“‘ seduce our women.” 

**Monsieur Louvier, in all France I do not 
know a greater aristocrat than yourself.” 

I don’t know whether M. Gandrin meant that 
speech as a compliment, but M. Louvier took it 
as such—laughed complacently and rubbed his 
hands. ‘‘ Ay, ay, millionnaires are the real aris- 
tocrats, for they have power, as my beau Marquis 
will soon find. I must bid you good-mght, Of 
course I shall see Madame Gandrin and yourself 
to-morrow. Prepare for a motley gathering— 
lots of democrats and foreigners, with artists and 
authors, and such creatures.” 

“Ts that the reason why you did not invite 
the Marquis ?” 

**To be sure; I would not shock so pure a 
Legitimist by coritact with the sons of the peo- 
ple, and make him still colder to myself. No; 
when he comes to my house he shall meet lions 
and viveurs of the haut ton, who will play into 
my hands by teaching him how to ruin himself 
in the quickest manner and in the genre Louis 
XV. Bonsoir, mon vieux,” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue next night Graham in vain looked round 
for Alain in M. Louvier’s salons, and missed his 
high-bred mien and melancholy countenance, 
M. Louvier had been for some four years a child- 
less widower, but his receptions were not the less 
numerously attended, nor his establishment less 
magnificently monté for the absence of a presid- 
ing lady: very much the contrary; it was no- 
ticeable how much he had increased his status 
and prestige as a social personage since the death 
of his unlamented spouse. 

To say truth, she had been rather a heavy 
drag on his triumphal car. She had been the 
heiress of a man who had amassed a great deal 
of money ; not in the higher walks of commerce, 
but in a retail trade. 

Louvier himself was the son of a rich money- 
lender; he had entered life with an ample for- 
tune and an intense desire to be admitted into 
those more brilliant circles in which fortune can 
be dissipated with éclat. He might not have 
attained this object but for the friendly counte- 
nance of a young noble who was then 


“The glass of fashion and the mould of form.” 


But this young noble, of whom later we shall 
hear more, came suddenly to grief; and when 
the money-lender’s son lost that potent protect- 
or, the dandies, previously so civil, showed him 
a very cold shoulder. 

Louvier then became an ardent democrat, and 
recruited the fortune he had impaired by the 
aforesaid marriage, launched into colossal specu- 
lations, and became enormously rich. His aspi- 
rations for social rank now revived, but his wife 
sadly interfered with them. She was thrifty by 
nature ; sympathized little with her husband's 
genius for accumulation; always said he would 
end in a hospital; hated Republicans; despised 
authors and artists; and by the ladies of the 
beau monde was pronounced common and vulgar. 

So long as she lived, it was impossible for 
Louvier to realize his ambition of having one of 
the salons which at Paris establish celebrity and 
position. He could not then command those ad- 
vantages of wealth which he especially coveted. 
He was eminently successful in doing this now. 
As soon as she was safe in Pére la Chaise, he 
enlarged his hétel by the purchase and annexa- 
tion of an adjoining house; redecorated and re- 
furnished it, and in this task displayed, it must 
be said to his credit, or to that of the adminis- 
trators he selected for the purpose, a nobleness 
of taste rarely exhibited nowadays. His collec- 
tion of pictures was not large, and consisted ex- 
clusively of the French school, ancient and mod- 
ern, for in all things Louvier affected the putriot. 
But each of those pictures was a gem ; such Wat- 
teaus! such Greuzes! such landscapes by Patel! 
and, above all, such masterpieces by Ingrés, Hor- 
ace Vernet, and Delaroche, were worth all the 
doubtful originals of Flemish and Italian art which 
make the ordinary boast of private collectors. 

These pictures occupied two rooms of moder- 
ate size, built for their reception, and lighted 
from above. The great salon to which they led 
contained treasures scarcely less precious; the 
walls were covered with the richest silks which 
the looms of Lyons could produce. Every piece 
of furniture here was a work of art in its way: 
console-tables of Florentine mosaic, inlaid with 
pearl and lapis lazuli; cabinets in which the 
exquisite designs of the renaissance were carved 
in ebony; colossal vases of Russian malachite, 
but wrought by French artists. The very knick- 
knacks scattered carelessly about the room might 
have been admired in the cabinets of the Palaz- 
zo Pitti. Beyond this room lay the salle de 
danse, its ceiling painted by , Supported by 
white marble columns, the glazed balcony and 
the angles of the room filled with tiers of ex- 
otics. In the dining-room, on the same floor, on 
the other side of the landing-place, were stored 
in glazed buffets, not only vessels and salvers of 
plate, silver and gold, but, more costly still, 
matchless specimens of Sévres and Limoges, and 
medieval varieties of Venetian glass. On the 
ground-floor, which opened on the lawn of a 
large garden, Louvier had his suit of private 
apartments, furnished, as he said, ‘‘ simply ac- 
cording to English notions of comfort.” En- 
glishmen would have said, ‘‘ according to French 
notions of luxury.” Enough of these details, 
which a writer can not give without feeling him- 
self somewhat vulgarized in doing so, but with- 
out a loose general idea of which a reader would 
not have an accurate conception of something 
not vulgar—of something grave, historical, 
sibly tragical, the existence of a Parisian million- 
naire at the date of this narrative. 

The evidence of wealth was every where man- 
ifest at M. Louvier’s, but it was every where re- 
fined by an equal evidence of taste. The apart- 
ments devoted to hospitality ministered to the 
delighted study of artists, to whom free access 
was given, and of whom two or three might be 
seen daily in the ‘‘show-rooms,” copying pic- 
tures or taking sketches of rare articles of furni- 
ture or effects for palatian interiors. 

Among the things which rich English visitors 
of Paris most coveted to see was M. Louvier’s 
hétel ; and few among the richest left it without 
a sigh of envy and despair. Only in such Lon- 
don houses as belonged to a Sutherland or a Hol- 
ford could our metropolis exhibit a splendor as 
opulent and a taste as refined. 

M. Louvier had his set evenings for popular 
assemblies. At these were entertained the Lib- 
erals of every shade, from tricolor to rouge, with 
the artists and writers most in vogue, péle-méle 
with decorated diplomatists, ex-ministers, Or- 
leanists, and Republicans, distinguished foreign- 
ers, plutocrats of the Bourse, and lions male and 
female from the arid nurse of that race, the 
Chaussée d’Antin. Of his more select reunions 
something will be said later. 

*“*And how does this poor Paris metamor- 
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phosed please Mons. Vane?” asked a French- 
man with a handsome intelligent countenance, 
very carefully dressed, though in a somewhat by- 
gone fashion, and carrying off his tenth lustram 
with an air too sprightly to evince any sense of 
the weight. 

This gentleman, the Vicomte de Brézé, was 
of good birth, and had a legitimate right to his 
title of Vicomte, which is more than can be said 
of many vicomtes one meets at Paris. He had 
no other property, however, than a principal share 
in an influential journal, to which he was a live- 
ly and sparkling contributor. In his youth, un- 

er the reign of Louis Philippe, he had been a 
chief among literary exquisites, and Balzac was 
said to have taken him more than once as his 
model for those brilliant young vauriens who 
figure in the great novelist’s comedy of Human 
Life. The Vicomte’s fashion expired with the 
Orleanist dynasty. 

“*Is it possible, my dear Vicomte,” answered 
Graham, ‘‘not to be pleased with a capital so 
marvelously embellished ?” 

** Embellished it may be to foreign eyes,” said 
the Vicomte, sighing, ‘* but not improved to the 
taste of a Parisian like me. I miss the dear 
Paris of old—the streets associated with my 
beaux jours are no more.. Is there not sume- 
thing drearily monotonous in those interminable 
perspectives? How frightfully the way length- 
ens before one’s eyes! In the twists and curves 
of the old Paris one was relieved from the pain 
of seeing how far one had to go from one spot 
to another—each tortuous street had a separate 
idiosyncrasy ; what picturesque diversities, what 
interesting recollections—all swept away! Mon 
Dieu! and what for? Miles of florid fugades, 
staring and glaring at one with goggle-eyed pit- 
iless windows. House-rents trebled; and the 
consciousness that, if you venture to grumble, 
under-ground railways, like concealed volcanoes, 
can burst forth on you at any moment with an 
eruption of bayonets.and muskets. ‘This maudit 
empire seeks to keep its hold on France much as 
a grand seigneur seeks to enchain a nymph of 
the ballet, tricks her out in finery and baubles, 
and insures her infidelity the moment he fails to 
satisfy her whims.” 


the honor to know you since I was a small boy 
at a preparatory school home for the holidays, 
and you were a guest at my father’s country- 
house. You were then jété as one of the most 
promising writers among the young men of the 
day, especially favored by the princes of the 
reigning family. I shall never forget the im- 
pression made on me by your brilliant appear- 
ance and your no less brilliant talk.” 

** Ah! ces beaux jours! ce bon Louis Philippe, 
ce cher petit Joinville,” sighed the Vicomte. 

** But at that day you compared /e bon Louis 
Philippe to Robert Macaire. You described all 
his sons, including, no doubt, ce cher petit Join- 
ville, in terms of resentful contempt, as so many 
plausible gamins whom Robert Macaire was train- 
ing to cheat the public in the interest of the fam- 
ily firm. I remember my father saying to you 
in answer, ‘ No royal house in Europe has more 
sought to develop the literature of an epoch, and 
to signalize its representatives by social respect 
and official honors, than that of the Orleans dy- 
nasty; you, M. de Brézé, do but imitate your 
elders in seeking to destroy the dynasty under 
which you flourish; should you succéed, you 
hommes de plume will be the first sufferers and 
the loudest complainers.’” 

** Cher Monsieur Vane,” said the Vicomte, smil- 
ing complacently, ‘‘your father did me great 
honor in classing me with Victor Hugo, Alexan- 
dre Dumas, Emile de Girardin, and the other 
stars of the Orleanist galaxy, including our friend 
here, M. Savarin. A very superior man was your 
father.” 

** And,” said Savarin, who, being an Orleanist, 
had listened to Graham's speech with an approv~ 
ing smile—‘‘and if I remember right, my dear 
De Brézé, no one was more severe than yourself 
on poor De Lamartine and the Republic that 
succeeded Louis Philippe; no one more emphat- 
ically expressed the yearning desire for another 
Napoleon to restore order at home and renown 
abroad. Now you have got another Napoleon.” 

** And I want change for my Napoleon,” said 
De Brézé, laughing. - 

‘* My dear Vicomte,” said Graham, “ one thing 
we may all grant, that in culture and intellect 
you are far superior to the mass of your fellow- 
Parisians ; that you are therefore a favorable type 
of their political character.” 

** Ah, mon cher, vous étes trop aimable.” 

**And therefore I venture to say this, if the 
archangel Gabriel were permitted to descend to 
Paris and form the best government for France 
that the wisdom of seraph could devise, it would 
not be two years—I doubt if it would be six 
months—before out of this Paris, which you call 
the Foyer des Idées, would emerge a powerful 
party, adorned by yourself and other hommes de 
plume, in favor of a revolution for the benefit of 
ce bon Satan and ce cher petit Beelzebub.” 

_ What a pretty vein of satire you have, mon 
cher !” said the Vicomte, good-humoredly; ‘‘ there 
is a sting of truth in your witticism. Indeed, 
I must send you some articles of mine in which 
I have said much the same thing—/es beaux es- 
prits se rencontrent. The fault of us French is 
impatience—desire of change ; but then it is that 





desire which keeps the world going and retains 
our place at the head of it. However, at this 
time we are all living too fast for our money to 
keep up with it, and too slow for our intellect 
not to flag. We vie with each other on the road 
to ruin, for in literature all the old paths to fame 
are shut up.” 

Here a tall gentleman, with whom the Vicomte 
had been conversing before he accosted Vane, 
and who had remained beside De Brézé listening 
in silent attention to this colloquy, interposed, 
speaking in the slow voice of one accustomed to 


**Vicomte,” answered Graham, ‘‘I have had 
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measure his words, and with a slight but unmis- | 
takable German accent—*‘ There is that, M. de 
Brézé, which makes one think gravely of what 
you say so lightly. Viewing things with the un- 
prejudiced eyes of a foreigner, I recognize mach 
which France should be grateful to the Em- 
ror. Under his sway her material resources 
— been marvelously augmented; her com- 
merce has been placed by the treaty with En- 
giand on sounder foundations, and is daily ex- 
hibiting richer life; her agriculture has made a 
prodigious advance wherever it has allowed room 
for capitalists, and escaped from the curse of pet- 
ty allotments and peasant proprietors—a curse 
which would have ruined any country less blessed 
by Nature; turbulent factions have been quelled ; 
internal order maintained ; the external prestige 
of France, ap at least to the date of the Mexican 
war, increased to an extent that might satisfy even 
a Frenchman's amour propre; and her advance in 
civilization has been manifested by the rapid cre- 
ation of a naval power which should put even En- 
gland on her mettle. But, on the other hand—” 
** Ay, on the other hand,” said the Vicomte. 
‘*Qn the other hand, there are in the imperial 
system two causes of decay and of rot silently at 
work. . They may not be the faults of the Em- 
peror, but they are such misfortunes as may Cause 
the fall of the empire. The first is an absolute 
divorce between the political system and the in- 
tellectual culture of the nation. The throne and 
the system rest on universal suffrage—on a suf- 
frage which gives to classes the most ignorant a 
power that preponderates over all the healthful 
elements of knowledge. It is the tendency of 
all ignorant muititudes to personify themselves, 
as it were, in one individual. They can not com- 
prehend you when you argue for a principle ; they 
do comprehend you when you talk of a name. 
The Emperor Napoleon is to them a name, and 
the prefects and officials who influence their votes 
are paid for incorporating all principles in the 








shibboleth of that single name. You have thus 





sought the well-spring of a political system in 
the deepest stratum of popular ignorance. To 
rid popular ignorance of its normal revolutionary 
bias, the rural peasants are indoctrinated with the 
conservatism that comes from the fear which ap- 
pertains to property. They have their roods of 
land or their shares in a national loan. Thus 
you estrange the crassitude of an ignorant de- 
mocracy still more from the intelligence of the 
educated classes by combining it with the most 
selfish and abject of all the apprehensions that 
are ascribed to aristocracy and wealth, What 
is thus imbedded in the depths of your society 
makes itself shown on the surface. Napoleon 
III. has been compared to Augustus; and there 
are many startling similitudes between them in 
character and in fate. Each succeeds to the 
heritage of a great name that had contrived to 
unite autocracy with the popular cause. Each 
subdued all rival competitors, and inaugurated 
despotic rule in the name of freedom. Each 
mingled enough of sternness with ambitious will 
to stain with bloodshed the commencement of 
his power; but it would be an absurd injustice to 
fix the same degree of condemnation on the coup 
détat as humanity fixes on the earlier cruelties 
of Augustus. Each, once firm in his seat, be- 
came mild and clement: Augustus perhaps from 
policy, Napoleon ILI. from a native kindliness of 


salons and the cabinets of authors, ascend to fairer 
heights in the attics of ouvriers.” 

‘“The ouvriers, ouvriers of Paris!” cried this 
terrible German. 

** Ay, Monsieur le Comte, what can you say 
against our owvriers? A German count can not 
condescend to learn any thing about ces petits 

ns.” 
as Monsieur,” replied the German, “‘ in the eyes 
of a statesman there are no petits gens, and in 
those of a philosopher no petites choses, We in Ger- 
many have too many difficult problems affecting 
our working classes to solve, not to have induced 
me to glean all the information I can as to the 
ouvriers of Paris, They have among them men of 
aspirations as noble as can animate the souls of 

hilosophers and poets, perhaps not the less no- 
ble because common-sense and experience can 
not follow their flight. But as a body, the ou 
vriers of Paris have not been elevated in political 
morality by the benevolent aim of the Emperor to 
find them ample work and good wages independ- 
ent of the natural laws that regulate the markets 
of labor. Accustomed thus to consider the state 
bound to maintain them, the moment the state 
fails in that impossible task, they will accommo- 
date their honesty to a rush upon property under 
the name of social reform. Have you not noticed 
how largely increased within the last few years is 
the number of those who cry out, ‘ La Propriété, 
c'est le vol?’ Have you considered the rapid 
growth of the International Association? I do 
not say that for all these evils the empire is ex- 
clusively responsible. To a certain degree they 
are found in all rich communities, especially where 
democracy is more or less in the ascendant. To 
a certain extent they exist in the large towns of 
Germany; they are conspicuously increasing in 
England ; they are acknowled to be danger- 
ous in the United States of America ; they are, I 
am told on good authority, making themselves vis- 
ible with the spread of civilization in Russia. But 
under the French empire they have become glar- 
ingly rampant, and I venture to predict that the 
day is not far off when the rot at work through- 
out all layers and strata of French society will in- 
sure a fall of the fabric at the sound of which the 
world will ring. 

‘There is many a fair and stately tree which 
continues to throw out its leaves and rear its crest 
till suddenly the wind smites it, and then, and not 
till then, the trunk which seems so solid is found 
to be but the rind to a mass of crumbled powder.” 

** Monsieur le Comte,” said the Vicomte, ‘* you 
are a severe critic and a lugubrious prophet. But 
a German is so safe from revolution that he takes 
alarm at the stir of movement which is the nor- 
mal state of the French esprit.” 

** French esprit may soon evaporate into Paris- 
ian bétise. As to Germany being safe from rev- 
olution, allow me to repeat a saying of Goethe’s— 
but has M. le Comte ever heard of Goethe ?” 

** Goethe, of course—tres joli ecrivain.” 

**Goethe said to some one who was making 
much the same remark as yourself, ‘ We Germans 
are in a state of revolution now, but we do things 
so slowly that it will be a hundred years before we 
Germans shall find it out. But when completed, 
it will be the greatest revolution society has yet 
seen, and will last like the other revolutions that, 
beginning, scarce noticed, in Germany, have trans- 
formed the world.’” 





disposition which no fair critic of character can 
fail to acknowledge. Enough of similitudes ; 
now for one salient difference. Observe how 
earnestly Augustus strove, and how completely 
he succeeded in the task, to rally round him all 
the leading intellects in every grade and of every 
party—the followers of Antony, the friends of 
Brutus—every great captain, every great states- 
man, every great writer, every man who could 
lend a ray of mind to his own Julian constellation, 
and make the age of Augustus an era in the an- 
nals of human intellect and genius. But this has 
not been the good fortune of your Emperor. The 
result of his system has been the suppression of 
intellect in every department. He has rallied 
round him not one great statesman; his praises 
are hymned by not one great poet. The célébri- 
tés of a former day stand aloof, or, preferring 
exile to constrained allegiance, assail him with 
unremitting missiles from their asylum in foreign 
shores. His ¥eign is sterile of new célébrités. 
The few that arise enlist themselves against him. 
Whenever he shall venture to give full freedom 
to the press and to the legislature, the intellect 
thus suppressed or thus hostile will burst forth in 
collected volume. His partisans have not been 
trained and disciplined to meet such assailants, 
They will be as weak as no doubt they will be 
violent. And the worst is that the intellect 
thus rising in mass against him will be warped 
and distorted, like captives who, being kept in 
chains, exercise their limbs, on escaping, in ve- 
hement jumps without definite object. ‘The di- 
rectors of emancipated opinion may thus be ter- 
rible enemies to the Imperial Government, but 
they will be very unsafe councilors to France, 
Concnrrently with this divorce between the im- 
peria] system and the national intellect —a di- 
vorce so complete that even your salons have lost 
their wit, and even your caricatures their point— 
a corruption of manners which the empire, I 
own, did not originate, but inherit, has become 
so common that every one owns and nobody 
blames it. The gorgeous ostentation of the Court 
bas perverted the habits of the people. The in- 
telligence obstructed from other vents betakes it- 
self to speculating for a fortune, and the greed 
of gain and the passion for show are ing 
the noblest elements of the old French manhood. 
Public opinion stamps with no opprobrium a min- 
ister or favorite who profits by a job; and I fear 
you will find that jobbing perv all your ad- 
ministrative departments.” 

** All very true,” said De Brézé, with a shrag 
of the shoulders, and in a tone of levity that 
seemed to ridicule the assertion he volunteered : 
“Virtue and Honor banished from courts and 











** Diable, M. le Comte! Germans transformed 
the world! What revolutions do you speak of ?” 

*“*The invention of gunpowder, the invention 
of printing, and the expansion of a monk’s quar- 
rel with his Pope into the Luthéran revolution.” 

Here the German paused, and asked the Vicomte 
to introduce him to Vane, which De Brézé did 
by the title of Count von Rudesheim. On hear- 
ing Vane’s name, the Count inquired if he were 
related to the orator and statesman, George Gra- 
ham Vane, whose opinions, uttered in Parliament, 
were still authoritative among German thinkers. 
This compliment to his deceased father immense- 
ly gratified, but at the same time considerably 
surprised, the Englishman. His father, no doubt, 
had been a man of much influence in the British 
House of Commons—a very weighty speaker, and, 
while in office, a first-rate administrator; but En- 
glishmen know what a House of Commons repu- 
tation is—how fugitive, how little cosmopolitan ; 
and that a German count should ever have heard 
of his father delighted but amazed him. In stat- 
ing himself to be the son of George Graham Vane, 
he intimated not only the delight, but the amaze, 
with the frank savoir vivre which was one of his 
salient characteristics. 

‘* Sir,” replied the German, speaking in very 
correct English, but still with his national accent, 
‘every German reared to political service studies 
England as the school for practical thought dis- 
tinct from impracticable theories. Long may 
you allow us to do so; only excuse me one re- 
mark ; never let the selfish element of the practi- 
cal supersede the generous element. Your father 
never did so in his speeches, and therefore we ad- 
mired him. At the present day we don’t so much 
care to study English speeches. They may be in- 
sular—they are not European. I honor England ; 
Heaven grant that you may not be making sad 
mistakes in the belief that you can long remain 
England if you cease to be European.” Here- 
with the German bowed, not uncivilly—on the 
contrary, somewhat ceremoniously—and disap- 


with a Prussian of embassy, 
whose arm he linked in his own, into a room less 
frequented. 


“Vicomte, who and what is your German 
count ?” asked Vane. 

‘* A solemn pedant,” answered the lively Vi- 
— German count, que voulez-vous de 








whence it came, and in which, though his range 
of acquaintance at Paris was, for an Englishman, 
large and somewhat miscellaneous, he recognized 
no familiar countenance, A lady was playing the 
piano-forte — playing Ror i well—with ac- 
curate science, with that equal lightness and 
strength of which A wth brilliancy of 
execution, to appreciate her music one 
should be musical one’s self. It wanted the charm 


with whom Graham Vane had nothing in com- 
mon. we caabone f hi ewe eee 
enjoying excellence o player's perform- 
ance, the glance he directed toward her would 
have sufficed to chill him into indifference. She 
was not young, and, with prominent features and 
puck skin, was twisting her face into strange 
sentimental grimaces, as if terribly overcome by 
the beauty and pathos of her own melodies. To 
add to Vane’s displeasure, she was dressed in a 
costume wholly antagonistic to his views of the 
becoming—in a Greek jacket of gold and scarlet, 
contrasted by a Turkish turban. 

Muttering ‘‘ What she-mountebank have we 
here ?” he sank into a chair behind the door, 
and fell into an absorbed reverie. From this he 
was aroused by the cessation of the music, and the 
hum of subdued ion by which it was fol- 
lowed. Above the hum swelled the imposing 
voice of M. Louvier, as he rose from a seat on 
the other side of the piano, by which his bulky 
form had been ially concealed. 

** Bravo! perfectly played —excellent! Can 
we not persuade your charming young country- 
woman to gratify us even by a single song?” 
Then turning aside and addressing some one else 
invisible to Graham, he said, ‘‘ Does that tyran- 
— doctor still compel you to silence, mademoi- 

- 

A voice so sweetly modulated that if there 
were any sarcasm in the words it was lost in the 
softness of pathos, answered, ‘‘ Nay, M. Louvier, 
he rather overtasks the words at my command 


in thankfulness to those who, like , 80 
kindly regard me as something else a sing- 
er.” 


It was not the she-mountebank who thus 
spoke. Graham rose and looked round with in- 
stinctive curiosity. He met the face that he said 
had haunted him. She too had risen, standing 
near the piano, with one hand tenderly resting 
on the she-mountebank’s scarlet and gilded shoul- 
der—the face that haunted him, and yet with a 
difference. There was a faint blush on the clear 
pale cheek, a soft yet playful light in the grave 
dark blue eyes, which had not been visible in the 
countenance of the young lady in the pearl-color- 
ed robe. Graham did not hear Louvier’s reply, 
though no doubt it was loud enough for him to 
hear. He sank again into reverie. Other guests 
now came into the room, among them Frank 
Morley, styled colonel (eminent military titles 
in the States do not always denote eminent mil- 
itary services), a wealthy American, and his 
sprightly and beautiful wife. The Colonel was a 

er man, rather stiff in his deportment, and 


" grave in speech, but by no means without a vein 


of dry humor. By the French he was esteemed 
a high-bred specimen of the kind of grand sei- 
gneur which democratic republics engender. He 
spoke French like a Parisian, had an imposing 
presence, and spent a great deal of money with 
the elegance of a man of taste and the generosity 
of a man of heart. His high breeding was not 
ong so well understood by the English, because 

English are apt to judge breeding by little 
conventional rules not observed by the American 
colonel. He had a slight nasal twang, and intro- 
duced ‘‘Sir” with redundant ceremony in ad- 
dressing Englishmen, however intimate he might 
be with them, and had the habit (perhaps with 
a sly intention to startle or puzzle them) of 
adorning his style of conversation with quaint 
Americanisms. 

Nevertheless, the genial amiability and the in- 
herent dignity of his character made him ac- 
knowledged as a thorongh gentleman by every 
Englishman, however conventional in tastes, who 
became admitted into his intimate acquaintance. 

Mrs. Morley, ten or twelve years younger than 
her husband, had no nasal twang, and employed 
no Americanisms in her talk, which was frank, 
lively, and at times eloquent. She had a great 
ambition to be esteemed of a masculine under- 
standing: Nature unkindly frustrated that am- 
bition in rendering her a model of feminine grace. 
Graham was intimately acquainted with Colonel 
Morley ; and with Mrs. Morley had contracted 
one of those cordial friendships which, perfectly 
free alike from polite flirtation and Platonic 
attachment, do sometimes spring up between per- 
sons of opposite sexes without the slightest dan- 
ger of changing its honest character into morbid 
sentimentality or unlawful passion. The Mor- 
leys stopped to accost Graham, but the lady had 
searcely said three words to him before, catching 
sight of the haunting face, she darted toward 
it. Her husband, less emotional, bowed at the 
distance, and said, ‘‘To my taste, Sir, the Sign- 
orina Cicogna is the loveliest girl in the present 
bee,* and full of mind, Sir.” P 

“* Singing mind,” said Graham, sarcastically, 
and if the ill-natured impulse of a man striving 
to check his inclination to admire. 

“‘T have not heard her sing,” ied the 
American, dryly; “‘ and the words ‘singing mind’ 
are doubtless accurately English, since you em- 
ploy them ; but at Boston the collocation would 
be deemed barbarous. You fly off the handle. 
The epithet, Sir, is not in concord with the sub- 
stantive,” ; 

** Boston would be in the right, my dear Col- 
onel. I stand rebuked ; mind has little to do with 


singing. 
“*T take leave to deny that, Sir. You fire into 
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the wrong flock, and would not hazard the remark 
if you had conversed as I have with Signorina 
Cicogna.” 

Before Graham could answer, Signorina Cj- 
cogna stood before him, leaning lightly on Mrs, 
Morley’s —_ sia 

‘Frank, you must take us into the refreshmen: 
room,” said ee tn nd waded, husband : a 
then, turning to “Will you 
to make way for us ?” ag 

Graham bowed, and offered his arm to the fair 


a native.” 

And thus abruptly Graham was introduced to 
the owner of the haunting face. He had lived 
too much in the great world all his life to retain 
the innate shyness of an Englishman, but he cer- 
tainly was confused and embarrassed when his 
eyes met Isaura’s, and he felt her hand on his 
arm. Before quitting the room, she paused and 
looked back—Graham’s look followed her own, 
and saw behind them the lady with the scarlet 
jacket escorted by some portly and decorated 
connoisseur. Isaura’s face brightened to angther 
kind of brightness—a pleased and tender light. 

‘* Poor dear madre,” she murmured to herself, 
in Italian. 

** Madre,” echoed Graham, also in Italian. ‘‘I 
have been misinformed, then: that lady is your 
mother ?” 

Isaura laughed a pretty low silvery laugh, and 
replied in English, *‘She is not my mother, but 
I call her madre, for I know no name more lov- 


Graham was touched, and said, gently, ‘‘ Your 
own mother was evidently very dear to you.” 

Isaura’s lip quivered, and she made a slight 
movement as if she would have withdrawn her 
hand from his arm. He saw that he had offend- 
ed or wounded her, and with the straightforward 
frankness natural to him, resumed, quickly, 

**My remark was impertinent in a stranger; 
forgive it.” 

**There is nothing to forgive, monsieur.” 

The two now threaded their way through the 
crowd, both silent. At last Isaura, thinking she 
ought to speak first in order to show that Gra- 
ham had not offended her, said, 

** How lovely Mrs. Morley is!” 

** Yes, and I like the spirit and ease of her 
American manner: have you known her long, 
mademoiselle ?” 

**No; we met. her for the first time some 
weeks ago at M. Savarin’s.” 

was she very eloquent on the rights of nom- 
en? 

** What! you have heard her on that subject 7° 

**T have rarely heard her on any other, though 
she is the best and perhaps the cleverest friend I 
have at Paris; but that may be my fault, for I 
like to start it. It is a relief to the languid small- 
talk of society to listen to any one thoroughly in 
earnest upon turning the world topsy-turvy.” 

**Do you suppose poor Mrs. Morley would seek 
to do that if she had her rights?” asked Isaura, 
with her musical laugh. 

“*Not a doubt of it; but perhaps you share 
her opinions.” 

**] scarcely know what her opinions are, but—” 

** Yes—but—” 

**There is a—wheat shall I call it ?—a persua- 
sion—a sentiment—out of which the opinions 
probably spring that I do share.” 

“*Indeed ? a persuasion, a sentiment, for in- 
stance, that a womar should have votes in the 
choice of legislators, and, I presume, in the task 
of legislation ?” 

** No, that is not what I mean. Still, that is 
an opinion, right or wrong, which grows out of 
the sentiment I speak of.” 

** Pray explain the sentiment.” 

“It is always so difficult to define a sentiment, 
but does it not strike you that in proportion as 
the tendency of modern civilization has been to 
raise women more and more to an intellectual 
equality with men—in proportion as they read 
and study and think—an uneasy sentiment, per- 
haps querulous, perhaps unreasonable, grows up 
within their minds that the conventions of the 
world are against the complete development of 
the faculties thus aroused and the ambition thus 
animated ; that they can not but rebel, though it 
may be silently, against the notions of the former 
age, when women were not thus educated; no- 
tions that the aim of the sex should be to steal 
through life unremarked ; that it is a reproach to 
be talked of; that women are plants to be kept 
in a hot-house, and forbidden the frank liberty of 
growth in the natural air and sunshine of heaven. 
This, at least, is a sentiment which has ng 
up within myself, and I imagine that it is the 
sentiment which has given birth to many of the 
= or doctrines that seem absurd, and very 
likely are so to the general public. I don't pre- 
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tend even to have considered those doctrines. 
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the gentle tones, and delicate purity of hues ren- 
— still by the blush that deepened 

At this moment they had entered the refresh- 
which Mim. Mody tid Soxeaacel sous fo eon 
other, they had seated themselves 
on an ottoman in a recess Isaura was yet 
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speaking. It must seem as strange to the read- 
er as it did to Graham that such a speech should 
have been spoken by so young a girl to an ac- 
quaintance so new. But in truth Isaura was 
very little conscious of Graham's presence. She 
had got on a subject that perplexed and torment- 
ed her solitary thoughts—she was but thinking 
aloud. 

‘* T believe,” said Graham, after a pause, ‘that 
I comprehend your sentiment much better than I 
do Mrs. Morley’s opinions; but permit me one 
observation. You say, truly, that the course of 
modern civilization has more or less affected the 
relative position of woman cultivated beyond that 
level on which she was formerly contented to 
stand—the nearer — to the heart of man 
because not lifting head to his height—and 
hence a sense of restlesness, uneasiness. But do 
you suppose that, in this whirl and dance of the 
atoms which compose the rolling ball of the civ- 
ilized world, it is only women that are made rest- 
less and uneasy ? Do you not see, amidst the 
masses congregated in the wealthiest cities of the 
world, writhings and struggles against the re- 
ceived order of things? In this sentiment of dis- 
content there is a certain truthfulness, because it 
is an element of human nature; and how best to 
deal with it is a problem yet unsolved. But in 
the opinions and doctrines to which, among the 
masses, the sentiment gives birth, the wisdom of 
the wisest detects only the certainty of a common 
ruin, offering for reconstruction the same build- 
ing materials as the former edifice—materials 
not likely to be improved because they may be 
defaced. Ascend from the working classes to 
all others in which civilized culture prevails, and 
you will find that same restless feeling—the flut- 
tering of untried wings against the bars between 
wider space and their longings. Could you poll 
all the educated ambitious young men in England 
—perhaps in Europe—at least half of them, di- 
vided between a reverence for the past and a cu- 
riosity as to the future, would sigh, ‘I am born a 
century too late or a century too soon !’” 

Isaura listened to this answer with a profound 
and absorbing interest. It was the first time 
that a clever young man talked thus sympathet- 
ically to her, a clever young girl. 

Then rising, he said, ‘‘ I see your madre and 
our American friends are darting angry looks at 
me. ‘They have made room for us at the table, 
and are wondering why I should keep you thus 
from the good things of this little life. One word 
more ere we join them—Consult your own mind, 
and consider whether your uneasiness and unrest 
are caused solely by conventional shackles on 
your sex. Are they not equally common to the 
youth of ours ?—common to all who seek in art, 
in letters, nay, in the stormier field of active life, 
to clasp as a reality some image yet seen but as 
a dream ?” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


No farther conversation in the way of sustain- 
ed dialogue took place that evening between Gra- 
ham and Isaura. 

The Americans and the Savarins clustered 
round Isaura when they quitted the refreshment- 
room. The party was breaking up. Vane would 
have offered his arm again to Isaura, but M. Sa- 
varin had forestalled him. The American was 
dispatched by his wife to see for the carriage ; 
and Mrs. Morley said, with her wonted sprightly 
tone of command, 

‘* Now, Mr. Vane, you have no option but to 
take care of me to the shaw!l-room.” 

Madame Savarin and Signora Venosta had 
each found their cavaliers, the Italian still re- 
taining hold of the portly connoisseur, and the 
Frenchwoman accepting the safeguard of the Vi- 
comte de Brezé. As they descended the stairs, 
Mrs. Morley asked Graham what he thought of 
the young lady to whom she had presented him. 

‘**T think she is charming,” answered Graham. 

**Of course; that is the stereotyped answer 
to all such questions, especially by you English- 
men. In public or in private, England is the 
mouth-piece of platitudes.” 

‘Tt is natural for an American to think so. 
Every child that has just learned to speak uses 
bolder expressions than its grandmamma ; but 
I am rather at a loss to know by what novelty 
of phrase an American would have answered 
your question.” 

**An American would have discovered that 
Tsaura Cicogna had a soul, and his answer would 
have confessed it.” 

‘*Tt strikes me that he would then have utter- 
ed a platitude more stolid than mine. Every 
Christian knows that the dullest human being 
has a soul. But, to speak frankly, I grant that 
my answer did not do justice to the signorina, 
nor to the impression she makes on me; and 
putting aside the charm of the face, there is a 
charm in a mind that seems to have gathered 
stores of reflection which I should scarcely have 
expected to find in a young lady brought up to be 
a professional singer.” 

‘** You add prejudice to platitude, and are hor- 
ribly prosaic to-night; but here we are in the 
shawl-room. I must take another opportunity 
of attacking you. Pray dine with us to-morrow ; 
you will meet our minister and a few other pleas- 
ant friends.” 

‘*T suppose I must not say, ‘I shall be charm- 
ed,’” answered Vane; ‘‘ but I shall be.” 

‘* Bon Dieu! that horrid fat man has deserted 
Signora Venosta—looking for his own cloak, I 
dare say. Selfish monster!—go and hand her 
to her carriage—quick, it is announced!” 

Graham, thus ordered, hastened to offer his 
arm to the she-mountebank. Somehow she had 
acquired dignity in his eyes, and he did not feel 
the least ashamed of being in contact with the 
scarlet jacket. 

The signora grappled to him with a confiding 
familiarity. 

‘*T am afraid,” she said, in Italian, as they 
passed uiong the spacious hall to the porte cochére 
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—*“ I am afraid that I did not make a good ef- 
fect to-night—I was nervous: did not you per- 
ceive it?” 

‘*No, indeed; you enchanted us all,” replied 
the dissimulator. 

‘* How amiable you are to say so!—you must 
think that I sought for a complim So I did 
—you gave me more than I d - Wine is 
the milk of old men, and praise of old women. 
But an old man may be killed by too much wine, 
and an old woman lives all the longer for too 
much praise—duona notte.” 

Here she sprang, lithesomely enough, into the 
carriage, and Isaura followed, escorted by M. 
Savarin. As the two men returned toward the 
shawl-room, the Frenchman said, ‘*‘ Madame Sa- 
varin and I complain that you have not let us see 
so much of you as we ought. No doubt you are 
greatly sought after; but are you free to take 
your soup with us the day after to-morrow? You 
will meet a select few of my conjréres.” 

**The day after to-morrow I will mark with a 
white stone. To dine with M. Savarin is an 
event to a man who covets distinction.” 

**Such compliments reconcile an author to his 
trade, You deserve the best return I can make 
you. You will meet /a belle Isaure. I have just 
engaged her and her chaperon. She is.a girl of 
true genius, and genius is like those objects of 
virtu which belong to a former age, and become 
every day more scarce and more precious.” 

Here they encountered Colonel Morley and his 
wife hurrying to their carriage. The American 
stopped Vane, and whispered, ‘‘I am glad, Sir, 
to hear from my wife that you dine with us to- 
morrow. Sir, you will meet Mademoiselle Ci- 
cogna, and I am not without a kinkle* that you 
will be enthused.” 

‘* This seems like a fatality,” soliloquized Vane 
as he walked through the deserted streets toward 
his lodging. ‘‘I strove to banish that haunting 
face from my mind. I had half forgotten it, and 
now—” Here his murmur sank into silence. He 
was deliberating in very conflicted thought wheth- 
er or not he should write to refuse the two invi- 
tations he had accepted. 

**Pooh!” he said at last, as he reached the 
door of his lodging ; ** is my reason so weak that 
it should be influenced by a mere superstition ? 
Surely I know myself too well, and have tried 
myself too long, to fear that I should be untrue 
to the duty and ends of my life, even if I found 
my heart in danger of suffering.” 

Certainly the Fates do seem to mock our re- 
solves to keep our feet from their ambush, and 
our hearts from their snare. 

How our lives may be colored by that which 
seems to us the most trivial accident, the merest 
chance! Suppose that Alain de Rochebriant 
had been invited to that réunion at M. Louvier's, 
and Graham Vane had accepted some other in- 
vitation and passed his evening elsewhere, Alain 
would probably have been presented to Isaura— 
what then might have happened? The impres- 
sion Isaura had already made upon the young 
Frenchman was not so deep as that made upon 
Graham ; but then, Alain’s resolution to eftace 
it was but commenced that day, and by no means 
yet confirmed. And if he had been the first 
clever young man to talk earnestly to that clever 
young girl, who can guess what impression he 
might have made upon her? His conversation 
might have had less philosophy and strong sense 
than Graham's, but more of poetic sentiment and 
fascinating romance. 

However, the history of events that do not 
come to pass is not in the chronicle of the Fates. 





BOOK THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue next day the guests at the Morleys’ had 
assembled when Vane entered. His apology for 
unpunctuality was cut short by the lively host- 
ess: ‘* Your pardon is granted without the hu- 
miliation of asking for it; we know that the 
characteristic of the English is always to be a 
little behindhand.” 

She then proceeded to introduce him to the 
American minister, to a distinguished American 
poet, with a countenance striking for mingled 
sweetness and power, and one or two other of 
her countrymen sojourning at Paris; and this 
ceremony over, dinner was announced, and she 
bade Graham offer his arm to Mademoiselle 
Cicogna. 

** Have you ever visited thé United States, 
mademoiselle?” asked Vane, as they seated 
themselves at the table. 

a 

“Ts is a voyage ‘ou are sure to make soon.” 

** Why so?” ' 

** Because report says you will create a great 
sensation at the very commencement of your ca- 
reer, and the New World is ever eager to wel- 
come each celebrity that is achieved in the Old, 
more especially that which belongs to your en- 
chanting art.” 

“True, Sir,” said an American senator, sol- 
emnly striking into the conversation; ‘‘ we are 
an appreciative people, and if that lady be as 
fine a singer as 1 am told, she might command 
any amount of dollars.” 

Isaura colored, and turning to Graham, asked 
him in a low voice if he were fond of music, 

“*1 ought, of course, to say ‘ yes,’” answered 
Graham, in the same tone; “but I doubt if 
that ‘yes’ would be an honest one. In some 
moods music—if a kind of music I like—affects 
me very deeply ; in other moods not at all. And 
I can not bear much at a time. A concert 
wearies me shamefully ; even’ an opera alwa 
seems to me a great deal too long. ButI pe 
to add that I am no judge of music; that music 
was never admitted into my education ; and, be- 
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tween ourselves, I doubt if there be one English- 
man in five hundred who would care for opera 
or concert if it were not the fashion to say he 
did. Does my frankness revolt you ?” 

‘**On the contrary, I sometimes doubt, 
cially of late, if I am fond of music myself.” 

*‘ Signorina—pardon me—it is impossible that 
‘you should not be. Genius can never be untrue 
to itself, and must love that in which it excels— 
that by which it communicates joy, and,” he 
en, with a half-suppressed sigh, “‘ attains to 

ory. 
. © Genius is a divine word, and not to be ap- 
plied to a singer,” said Isaura, with a humility in 
which there was an earnest sadness. 

Graham was touched and startled; but before 
he could answer, the American minister appealed 
to him across the table, asking him if he had 
quoted accurately a passage in a speech by 
Graham's distinguished father, in regard to the 
share which England ought to take in the polit- 
ical affairs of Europe. 

The conversation now became general; very 
political and very serious. Graham was drawn 
into it, and grew animated and eloquent. 

Isaura listened to him with admiration. She 
was struck by what seemed to her a nobleness of 
sentiment which elevated his theme above the 
level of commonplace polemics, She was pleased 
to notice, in the attentive silence of his intelli- 
gent listeners, that they shared the effect pro- 
duced on herself. In fact, Graham Vane was a 
born orator, and his studies had been those of a 
political thinker. In common talk he was but 
the accomplished man of the world, easy and 
frank and genial, with a touch of good-natured 
sarcasm, But when the subject started drew 
him upward to those heights in which politics 
become the science of humanity, he seemed a 
changed being. His cheek p sli his eye 
brightened, his voice mellowed into richer tones, 
his language became unconsciously adorned. 
In such moments there might scarcely be an au- 
dience, even differing from him in opinion, 
which would not have acknowledged his spell. 

When the party adjourned to the sa/on, Isaura 
said, softly, to Graham, ‘‘ [ understand why you 
did not cultivate music; and I think, too, that I 
can now understand what effects the human voice 
can produce on human minds, without recurring 
to the art of song.” 

**Ah,” said Graham, with a pleased smile, 
**do not make me ashamed of my former rude- 
ness by the revenge of compliment, and, above 
all, do not disparage your own art by supposing 
that any prose effect of voice in its utterance of 
mind can interpret that which music alone can 
express, even to listeners so uncultivated as my- 
self. Am T not told truly by musical composers, 
when I ask them to explain in words what they 
say in their music, that such explanation is im- 
possible, that music has a language of its own 
untranslatable by words ?” 

** Yes,” said Isaura, with thoughtful brow but 
brightening eyes, ‘‘ you are told truly. It was 
only the other day that I was pondering over 
that truth.” 

** But what recesses of mind, of heart, of soul. 
this untranslatable language penetrates and 
brightens up! How incomplete the grand na- 
ture of man—though man the grandest—would 
be, if you siruck out of his reason the compre- 
hension of poetry, music, and religion! In each 
are reached and are sounded deeps in his reason 
otherwise concealed from himself. History, 
knowledge, science, stop at the point in which 
mystery begins. ‘There they meet with the world 
of shadow. Not an inch of that world can they 
penetrate without the aid of poetry and religion, 
two necessities of intellectual man much more 
nearly allied than the votaries of the practical 
and the positive suppose. ‘To the aid and eleva- 
tion of both those necessities comes in music, 
and there has never existed a religion in the 
world which has not demanded music as its ally. 
If, as I said frankly, it is only in certain moods 
of my mind that I enjoy music, it is only be- 
cause in certain moods of my mind I am capable 
of quitting the guidance of prosaic reason for the 


‘| world of shadow ; that I am so susceptible as at 


— hour, were my nature perfect, I should be 

to the mysterious influences of poetry and re- 

ligion. Do you understand what I wish to ex- 
ress ?” 

“* Yes, I do, and clearly.” 

“Then, signorina, you are forbidden to un- 
dervalue the gift of song. You must feel its 
power over the heart when you enter the opera- 
house; over the soul, when you kneel in a ca- 
thedral.” 

**Oh,” cried Isaura, with enthusiasm, a rich 
glow mantling over her lovely face, ‘‘how I 
thank you! is it you who say you do not love 
music? How much better you understand it 
than I did till this moment!” 

Here Mrs. Morley, joined by the American 
poet, came to the corner in which the English- 
man and the singer had niched themselves. The 
poet began to talk, the other guests gathered 
round, and every one listened reverentially until 
the party broke up. Colonel Morley handed 
Isaura to her carriage; the she -mountebank 
again fell to the lot of Graham. 

“Signor,” said she, as he respectfully placed 
her shawl round her scarlet-and-gilt jacket, ‘‘ are 
we so far from Paris that you can not spare the 
time to call? My child does not sing in public, 
but at home you can hear her. It is not every 
woman's voice that is sweetest at home.” 

Graham bowed, and said he would call on the 
morrow. 

Isaura mused in silent delight over the words 
which had so extolled the art of the singer. 
Alas, poor child! she could not guess that in 
those words, reconciling her the profession 
of the stage, the speaker was pleading against 
his own heart. 

There was in Graham’s nature, as I think it 
commonly is in that of most true orators, & won- 








derful degree of intellectual conscience, which 
impelled him to acknowledge the benignant in- 
fluences of song, and to set before the young 
singer the noblest incentives to the profession to 
which he deemed her assuredly destined. But 
in so doing he must have felt that he was widen- 
ing the gulf between her life and his own. Per- 
haps he wished to widen it in proportion as he 
dreaded to listen to any voice in his heart which 
asked if the gulf might not be overleaped. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the morrow Graham called at the villa at 
A The two ladies received him in Isaura’s 
chosen sitting-room. 

Somehow or other conversation at first lan- 
guished. Graham was reserved and distant, 
Isaura shy and embarrassed. 

The Venosta had the frais of making talk to 
herself. Probably at another time Graham 
would have been amused and interested in the 
observation of a character new to him, and thor- 
oughly southern —lovable, not more from its 
naive simplicity of kindliness than from various 
little foibles and vanities, all of which were 
harmless, and some of them endearing as those 
of a child whom it is easy to make happy; and 
whom it seems so cruel to pain; and with all 
the Venosta’s deviations from the polished and 
tranquil good taste of the beau monde, she had 
that indescribable grace which rarely deserts a 
Florentine, so that you might call her odd, but 
not vulgar; while, though uneducated, except 
in the way of her old profession, and never hav- 
ing troubled herself to read any thing but a 4- 
bretto, and the pious books commended to her 
by her confessor, the artless babble of her talx 
every now and then flashed out with a quaint 
humor, lighting up terse fragments of the old 
Italian wisdom which had mysteriously em- 
bedded themselves in the groundwork of her 
mind. 

But Graham was not at this time disposed to 
judge the poor Venosta kindly or fairly, Isaura 
had taken high rank in his thoughts. He felt 
an impatient resentment, mingled with anxiety 
and compassionate tenderness, at a companion- 
ship which seemed to him derogatory to the 
position he would have assigned to a creature 
so gifted, and unsafe as a guide amidst the perils 
and trials to which the youth, the beauty, and 
the destined profession of Isaura were ex > 
Like most Englishmen—especially Englishmen 
wise in the knowledge of life—he held in fastid- 
ious regard the proprieties and conventions by 
which the dignity of woman is fenced round ;. 
and of those proprieties and conventions the 
Venosta naturally appeared to him a very un- 
satisfactory guardian and representative 

Happily unconscious of those hostile prepos- 
sessions, the elder signora chatted on very gayly 
to the visitor. She was in excellent spirits; peo- 
ple had been very civil to her both at Colonel 
Morley’s and M. Louvier’s, The American 
minister had praised the scarlet jacket. She 
was convinced she had made a sensation two 
nights running. When the amour propre is 
pleased the tongue is freed. 

The Venosta ran on in praise of Paris and the 
Parisians ; of Louvier and- his soirée and the 
pistachio ice; of the Americans, and a certain 
créme de maraschino which she hoped the Signor 
Inglese had not failed to taste. ‘The créme dz 
maraschino led her thoughts back to Italy. Then 
she grew mournful—how she missed the native 
beau ciel! Paris was pleasant, but how absurd 
to call it “‘le Paradis des Femmes"—as if les 
Femmes could find Paradise in a brouillard ! 

** But,” she exclaimed, with vivacity of voice 
and gesticulation, ‘‘ the signor does net come to 
hear the parrot talk. He is engaged to come 
that he may hear the nightingale sing. A drop 
of honey attracts the fly more than a bottle of 
vinegar.” 

Graham could not help smiling at this adage. 
**T submit,” said he, ‘‘to your comparison as 
regards myself; but certainly any thing less like 
a bottle of vinegar than your amiable conversa- 
tion I can not well conceive. However, the met- 
aphor apart, I scarcely know how I dare ask ma- 
demoiselle to sing after the confession I made to 
her last night.” 

** What confession ?” asked the Venosta. 

‘That I know nothing of music, and doubt 
if I can honestly say that I am fond of it.” 

“Not fond of music! Impossible! You 
slander yourself. He who loves not masic would 
have a dull time of it in heaven. But you are 
English, and perhaps have only heard the masic 
of your own country. Bad, very bad—a here- 
tic’s music! Now listen.”, 

Seating herself at the piano, she began an 
air from the Lucia, crying out to Isaura to come 
and sing to her accompaniment. 

“Do you really wish it?” asked Isaura of 
Graham, fixing on him questioning, timid eyes. 
**] can not say how much I wish to hear you. 

Isaura moved to the instrument, and Graham 
stood behind her. Perhaps he felt that he should 
judge more impartially of her voice if not sub. 
jected to the charm of her face. 

But the first note of the voice held him spell. 
bound: in itself, the organ was of the rarest or- 
der, melow and rich, but so soft that its power 
was lost in its sweetness, and so exquisitely fresh 
in every note. 

But the singer’s charm was less in voice then 
in feeling—she conveyed to the listener so much 
more than was said by the words, or even im- 
plied by the music. Her song in this canght 
the art of the painter who impresses the mind 
with the consciousness of a something which the 
eye can not detect on the canvas. 

She seemed to breathe out from the depths of 
her heart the intense pathos of the original ro- 
mance, so far exceeding that of the opera—the 
human tenderness, the mystic terror of a tragic 
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love-tale more solemn in its sweetness than that 
of Verona. 

When her voice died away no applause came 
—not even a murmur. IJsaura bashfully turned 
round to steal a glance at her silent listener, 
and beheld moistened eyes and quivering lips. 
At that moment she was reconciled to her art. 
Graham rose abruptly and walked to the win- 
Guw. 

‘**Do you doubt now if you are foud of mu- 
sic ?” cried the Venosta. 

‘‘This is more than music,” answered Gra- 
ham, still with averted face. Then, after a short 
pause, he approached Isaura and said, with a 
melanchoiy half smile, 

“I do not think, mademoiselle, that I could 
dare to hear you often; it would take me too 
far from the hard real world ; and he who would 
not be left behindhand on the road that he must 
journey can not indulge frequent excursions 
into fairy-land.” 

** Yet,” said Isaura, in a tone yet sadder, ‘‘I 
was told in my childhood, by one whose genius 
gives authority to her words, that beside the 
real world lies the ideal. ‘The real world then 
seemed rongh tome. ‘Escape,’ said my coun- 
selor, ‘is granted from that stony thoroughfare 
into the fields beyond its formal hedge-rows. 
The ideal world has its sorrows, but it never ad- 
mits despair.’ That counsel then, methought, 
decided my choice of life. I know not now if 
it has done so.” 


‘* Fate,” answered Graham, slowly and 
thoughtfully‘ Fate, which is not the ruler but 
the servant of Providence, decides our choice of 
life, and rarely from outward circumstances. 
Usually the motive power is within. We apply 


the word genius to the minds of the gifted few ; 
’ but in all of us there is a genius that is inborn, 
a pervading something which distinguishes our 
very identity, and dictates to the conscience that 
which we are best fitted to do and to be. In so 
dictating it compels our choice of life; or if we 
resist the dictate, we find at the close that we 
have gone astray. My choice of life thus com- 
pelied is on the stony thoroughfares—yours in 
the green fields.’ 
As he thus said, his face became clouded and 
mournful. 
The Venosta, quickly tired of a conversation 


in which she had no part, and having various 
little household matters to attend to, had during 
this dialogue’slipped unobserved from the room ; 
yet neither Isaura nor Graham felt the sudden 
consciousness that they were alone which be- 
longs to lovers. 


‘* Why,” asked Isanra, with that magic smile 
reflected in countless dimjxes which, even when 
her words were those of a man’s reasoning, 
made them seem gentle with a woman's senti- 
ment—‘* why must your road through the world 
be so exclusively the stony one? It is not from 
necessity—it can not be from taste. And what- 
ever detinition you give to genius, surely it is 
not your own inborn genius that dictates to you 
a constant exclusive adherence to the common- 
place of life.” 

‘*Ah, mademoiselle! do not misrepresent 
me. I did not say that I could not sometimes 
quit the real world for fairy-land—I said that | 
could not de so often. My vocation is not that 
of a poet or artist.” * 

** It is that of an orator, I know,” said Isaura, 
kindling—‘“‘ so they tell me, and I believe them. 
But is not the orator somewhat akin to the poet ? 
Is not oratory ar art?” 

‘* Let us distniss the word orator: as applied 
to English public life, it is a very deceptive ex- 
pression. The Englishman who wishes to infla- 
ence his countrymen by foree of words spoken 
must mix with them in their beaten thorough- 
fares; must make himself master of their prac- 
tical views and interests; must be conversant 
with their prosaic occupations and business ; 
must understand how to adjust their loftiest as- 
pirations to their material welfare; must avoid, 
as the fault most dangerous to himself and to 
others, that kind of eloquence which is called 
oratory in France, and which has helped to 
make the French the worst politicians in Eu- 
rope. Alas, mademoiselle! I fear that an En- 
glish statesman would appear to you a very dull 
orator.” 

‘*T see that I spoke foolishly—yes, you show 
me that the world of the statesman lies apart 
from that of the artist. Yet—” 

** Yet what ?” 

** May not the ambition of both be the same ?” 

** How so ?” 

**To refine the rude, to exalt the mean—to 
identify their own fame with some new beauty, 
some new glory, added to the treasure-house of 
all.” ' 


Graham bowed his head reverentiy, and then 
raised it with the flush of enthusiasm on his 
cheek and brow. 

‘*Oh, mademoiselie!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
a sure guide and what a noble inspirer to a true 
i:nglishman’s ambition nature has fitted you to 
be, were it not—" He paused abruptly. 

This outburst took Isaura utterly by surprise. 
She had been accustomed to the of 
compliment till it had begun to pall, but a com- 
pliment of this kind was the first that had ever 
reached her ear. She had no words in answer 

» it; involuntarily she placed her hand on her 
eart, as if to still its beatings. But the unfin- 
shed exclamation, ‘* Were it not,” troubled her 
nore than the preceding words had flattered, 
nd mechanically she murmured, ‘* Were it not 
~what ¢ 

“ ” 

Oh sneered Graken, acting tne of 
eayety, “4 felt too ashamed of my selfishness 
u$ Man to finish my sentence.” 

“Do so, or I shall fancy you refrained lest 
you might wound me as woman.” 

** Not so—on the contrary ; had I i 
would have been to say that a woman of your 
genius, and more especially of such mastery in 


the most popular and fascinating of all arts, 
could not be contented if she inspired nobler 
thoughts in a single breast—she must belong to 
the public, or rather the public must belong to 
her: it is but a corner of her heart that an in- 
dividual can occupy, and even that individual 
must merge his existence in hers—must be con- 
tented to reflect a ray of the light she sheds on 
admiring thousands, Who could dare to say 
to you, ‘Renounce your career—confine your 
genius, your art, to the petty circle of home?’ 
To an actress—a singer—with whose fame the 
world rings, home would be a prison. Pardon 
me, pardon—” 

Isaura had turned away her face to hide tears 
that would force their way, but she held out her 
hand to him with a child-like frankness, and said, 
softly, ‘I am not offended.” Graham did not 
trust himself to continue the same strain of con- 
versation. Breaking into a new subject, he said, 
after a constrained pause, ‘‘ Will you think it 
very impertinent in so new an acquaintance if I 
ask how it is that you, an Italian, know our 
language as a native, and is it by Italian teachers 
that you have been trained to think and to feel ? 

«Mr. Selby, my second father, was an En- 
glishman, and did not speak any other language 
with comfort to himself. He was very fond of 
me, and had ‘he been really my father I could 
not have loved him more. We were constant 
companions till—till 1 lost him.” 

‘* And no mother left to console you.” Isaura 
shook her head mournfully, and the Venosta here 
re-entered. 

Graham felt conscious that he had already 
staid too long, and took leave. 

They knew that they were to meet that even- 
ing at the Savarins’. 

Graham did not feel unmixed pleasure at that 
thought: the more he knew of Isaura, the more 
he felt self-reproach that he had allowed himself 
to know her at all. 

But after he had left Isaura sang low to her- 
self the song which had so affected her listener ; 
then she fell into abstracted reverie, but she felt 
a strange and new sort of happiness. In dress- 
ing for M. Savarin’s dinner, and twining the 
classic ivy wreath into her dark locks, her Ital- 
ian servant exclaimed, ‘* How beautiful the sig- 
norina looks to-night!” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


M. Savarre was one of the most brilliant 
of that galaxy of literary men which shed lustre 
on the reign of Louis Philippe. 

His was an intellect peculiarly French in its 
lightness and grace. Neither England, nor Ger- 
many, nor America has produced any resemblance 
to it. Ireland has, in ‘Thomas Moore; but then 
in Irish genius there is so much that is French. 

M. Savarin was free from the ostentatious ex- 
travagance which had come into vogue with the 
empire. His house and establishment were mod- 
estly maintained within the limit of an income 
chiefly, perhaps entirely, derived from literary 
profits. 

Though he gave frequent dinners, it was bat 
to few at a time, and without show or pretense. 
Yet the dinners, though simple, were perfect of 
their kind; and the host so — mp 2 
his own playful gayety into the temper i 
guests that the feasts at his house were considered 
the pleasantest at Paris. On this occasion the 
party extended to ten, the largest number his 
table admitted. 

All the French guests belonged to the Liberal 
party, though in changing tints of the tricolor. 
Place aux dames, first to be named were the 
Countess de Craon and Madame Vertot—both 
without husbands. ‘The Coantess had buried 
the Count, Madame Vertot had separated from 
monsieur. The Countess was very handsome, 
but she was sixty. Madame Vertot was twenty 
years younger, but she was very plain. She had 
quarreled with the distinguished author for whose 
sake she had separated from monsieur, and no 
man had since presumed to think that he could 
console a lady so plain for the loss of an author 
so distinguished. 

Both these ladies were veryclever. The Count- 
ess had written lyrical poems entitled Cries of 
Liberty, and a drama of which Danton was the 
hero, and the moral too revolutionary for admis- 
sion to the stage; but at heart the Countess was 
not at all a revolutionist—the last person in the 
world to do or desire any thing that could bring 
a washer-woman an inch nearer to a countess, 
She was one of those persons who play with fire 
in order to appear enlightened. 

Madame Vertot was of severer mould. She 
had knelt at the feet of M. Thiers, and went 
into the historico-political line. She had written 
a remarkable book upon the modern Carthage 
(meaning England), and more recently a work 
that had excited much attention upon the Bal- 
ance of Power, in which she proved it to be the 
interest of civilization and the necessity of En- 
rope that Belgium should be added to France, 
and Prussia circumscribed to the bounds of its 
original margravate. She showed how easily 
these two objects could have been effected by a 
constitutional monarch instead of an egotistical 
emperor. Madame Vertot was a decided Or- 
leanist. 

Both these ladies condescended to put aside 
authorship in general society. Next among our 
guests let me place the Count de Passy and 
Madame son épouse. The Count was seventy- 
one, and, it is needless to add, a type of seni 
man rapidly vanishing, and not likely to find it- 
self renewed. How shall I describe him so as 
to make my English reader understand? Let 
me try by analogy. Suppose a man of great 
birth and fortune, who in his youth had been an 
enthusiastic friend of Lord Byron and a jocund 
companion of George [V.—who had in him an 
immense degree of lofty romantic sentiment with 





an equal degree of well-bred worldly cynicism, 


rible lady-killer ? 

But in spite of his admiration of Chateau- 
briand and his allegiance to Charles X., the 
Count had been always true to those caprices 
of the French noblesse from which he descended 
—caprices which them in the old Rev- 
olution—caprices belonging to the splendid ig- 
norance of their nation in general, and their 
order in particular, Speaking without regard 
to partial exceptions, the French gentilhomme is 
essentially a Parisian; a Parisian is essentially 
impressionable to the impulse or fashion of the 
moment. Is it 4 da mode for the moment to be 
Liberal or anti-Liberal? Parisians embrace and 
kiss each other, and swear through life and death 
to adhere forever to the mode of the moment. 
The Three Days were the mode of the moment— 
the Count de Passy became an enthusiastic Or- 
leanist. Louis Philippe was very gracious to 
him. He was decorated; he was named préfet 
of his department; he was created senator; he 
was about to be sent minister to a German court 
when Louis Philippe fell. The republic was 
proclaimed. The Count caught the popular con- 
tagion, and after exchanging tears and kisses 
with patriots whom a week before he had called 
canaille, he swore eternal fidelity to the republic. 
The fashion of the moment suddenly became 
Napoleonic, and with the coup d'état the republic 
was metamorphosed into an empire. The Count 
wept on the bosoms of all the Vieilles Moustaches 
he could find, and rejoiced that the sun of Aus- 
terlitz had re-arisen. But after the affair of 
Mexico the sun of Austerlitz waxed very sickly. 
Imperialism was fast going out of fashion. The 
Count transferred his affection to Jules Favre, 
and joined the ranks of the advanced Liberals. 
During all these political changes the Count had 
remained very much the same man in private 
life—agreeable, good-natured, witty, and, above 
all, a devotee of the fair sex. When he had 
reached the age of sixty-eight he was still forte 
bel homme—unmarried, with a grand presence 
and charming manner. At that age he said, 
‘* Je me range,” and married a young lady of 
eighteen. She adored her husband, and was 
wildly jealous of him, while the Count did not 
seem at all jealous of her, and submitted to her 
adoration with a gentle shrug of the shoulders. 

‘The three other guests who, with Graham and 
the two Italian ladies, made up the complement 
of ten, were the German Count von Rudesheim, 
whom Vane had met at M. Louvier’s, a cele- 
brated French physician named Bacourt, and a 
young author whom Savarin had admitted into 
his clique and declared to be of rare prom- 
ise. This author, whose real name was Gustave 

Rameau, but who, to prove, I suppose, the sin- 
cerity of that scorn for ancestry which he pro- 
fessed, published his verses under the patrician 
designation of Alphonse de Valcour, was about 
twenty-four, and might have passed at the first 

ice for younger ; but, looking at him closely, 
the signs of old age were already stamped on his 


He was undersized, and of a feeble, slender 
frame. In the eyes of women and artists the de- 
fects of his frame were redeemed by the extraor- 
dinary beauty of the face. His black hair, care- 
fully parted in the centre, and worn long and 
flowing, contrasted the whiteness of a high 
though narrow forehead and the delicate pallor 
of his cheeks. His features were very regular, 
his eyes singularly bright ; but the expression of 
the face spoke of fatigue and exhaustion; the 
silky locks were already thin, and interspersed 
with threads of silver; the bright eyes shone out 
from sunken orbits; the lines round the mouth 
were marked as they are in the middle age of 
one whe has lived too fast. 

Tt was a countenance that might have excited 
@ compassionate and tender interest but for 
something arrogant and supercilious in the ex- 

ion—something that demanded not tender 
pity, but enthusiastic admiration. Yet that ex- 
pression was displeasing rather to men than to 
women ; and one could well conceive that among 
the latter the enthusiastic admiration it chal- 
lenged would be largely conceded. 

The conversation at dinner was in complete 
contrast to that ‘at the American's the day be- 
fore. There the talk, though animated, had 
been chiefly earnest and serious—here it was all 
touch and go, sally and repartee. The subjects 
were the light on dits and lively anecdotes of the 
day, not free from literature and politics, but 
both treated as matters of persiflage, hovered 
round with a jest, and quitted with an epigram. 
The two French lady authors, the Count de Pas- 
- he physician, and the host far outshone all 
the other guests. Now and then, ho , the 
German count struck in with an ironical remark 
condensing a great deal of grave wisdom, and 
the young author with roder and more biting 
sarcasm. If the sarcasm told, he showed his 
triumph by a low-pitched laugh ; if it failed, he 
evinced his displeasure by a contemptuous sneer 
or a grim scowl. 

Isaura and Graham were not seated near each 
other, and were for the most part contented to 
be listeners. 

On adjourning to the salon after dinner Gra- 
ham, however, was approaching the chair in 
which Isaura had placed herself, when the young 
author, forestalling him, dropped into the seat 
next to her, and began a conversation in a voice 
so low that it might a for a whisper. 
_ Englishman drew and observed them. 

€ soon perceived, with a pang of jealousy not 
unmingled with scorn, that the author's talk ap- 





peared to interest Isaura. She listened with ev- 





ident attention; and when she spoke in return 
though Graham did not hear her words, he could 
observe on her expressive countenance an in. 


Picea: ro Aa ow ining Graham 
‘*T hope, ” sai ician, jot 
as most of the other guests gathered around Sa- 


varin, who was in his liveliest vein of anecdote 
and wit—‘‘I hope that the fair Italian will not 
allow that ink-bottle i to persuade her that 
she has fallen in love with him.” 
“ young ladies generally find him so se. 
?” asked Graham, with a forced smile, 

‘Probably enough. He has the reputation 
of being very clever and very wicked, and that 
is a sort of character which has the serpent’s 
fascination for the daughters of Eve.” 

‘*Ts the reputation merited ?” 

** As to the cleverness I am not a fair judge, 
I dislike that sort of writing which is neither 
manlike nor womanlike, and in which young 
Rameau excels. He has the knack of finding 
very exaggerated phrases by which to express 
commonplace thorghts. He writes verses about 
love in words so stormy that you might fancy 
that Jove was descending upon Semele. But 
when you examine his words, as a sober pathol- 
ogist like myself is disposed to do, your fear for 
the peace of households vanishes—they are ‘ Vor 
et preterea nihil —no man really in love would 
use them. He writes prose about the wrongs of 
humanity. You feel for humanity. You say, 
‘Grant the wrongs, now for the remedy,’ and 

‘ou find nothing but balderdash. Still I am 

und to say that both in verse and prose Gus- 
tave Rameau is in unison with a corrupt taste 
of the day, and therefore he is coming into vogue. 
So much as to his writings. As to his wicked- 
ness, you have only to look at him to feel sure 
that he is not a hundredth part so wicked as he 
wishes to seem. In a word, then, Monsieur Gus- 
tave Rameau is a type of that somewhat numer- 
ous class among the youth of Paris which I call 
‘the Lost Tribe of Absiuthe.’ ‘There is a set of 
men who begin to live full gallop while they are 
still boys. As a general rule, they are original- 
ly of the sickly frames which can scarcely even 
trot, much less gallop, without the spur of stim- 
ulants, and no stimulant so fascinates their pe- 
culiar nervous system as absinthe. The number 
of patients in this set who at the age of thirty 
are more worn out than septuagenarians increases 
so rapidly as to make one dread to think what 
will be the next race of Frenchmen. To the 
predilection for absinthe young Rameau and the 
writers of his set add the imitation of Heine, 
after, indeed, the manner of caricaturists, who 
effect a likeness striking in proportion as it is 
ugly. It is not easy to imitate the pathos and 
the wit of Heine, but it is easy to imitate his de- 
fiance of the Deity, his mockery of right and 
wrong, his relentless war on that heroic stand- 
ard of thought and action which the writers who 
exalt their nation intuitively preserve. Rameau 
can not be a Heine, but he can be to Heine what 
a misshapen snarling dwarf is to a mangled blas- 
pheming Titan. Yet he interests the women in 
general, and he evidently interests the fair sign- 
orina in especial.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED IN SUPPLEMENT NEXT WEEK.) 
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